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JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Dinoy, of the 


Order of St. Dominic. 2 vols., demy Svo, 21s. 


“These two volumes command admiration by their logical coherence. The narrative of a 
life whose divine purity has stood the test of centuries is characterised by wonderful harmony 
of language, a striking grandeur of imagery, a dazzling amount of colouring.’’— Times. 


THE PSALTER: its Origin and Religious Contents. 


In the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. By T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Dr. Cheyne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout of the modern 

school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his Bampton Lectures.”’—7imes. 


THE JEWISH RELIGION. By M. Frrepianper. 


Crown Svo, 5s. 


H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE 


in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J.D. REES. With 5 Autotype Portraits and 28 Views in 
Photogravure. Super-royal 8vo. [ Shortly. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, LL.D., Orrin Sage Professor {of Political Economy in 
Williams College. Large post 8vo, 9s. 


MISCELLANIES, Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. 
Prof. F.W. NEWMAN. Demy 8&vo, 12s. 
Contents: One Side of Plato—On Pindar—On the Northern Elements of Latin—Modern 
Latin as a Basis of Instruction—On Forms of Government—Epicureanism, Ancient and 
Modern—Strivings of Greece for Union—The Moral Character of Roman Conquest—Modern 


Science Religious in the Long Run—The Political Side of the Vaccination System—Religion at 
the Bar of Ethics, &c., &c. 


BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By Witiam Ocitvir, of 
Pittensear. With Biographical Notes by D.C. MacDONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A really thoughtful work.”—Spect:/or. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


LOWELL. New Copyright Editicn. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS MANNERS. | 


By the late MARY ELEANOR BENSON. With!Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


IN the HEART of the STORM. By Maxwe i 
ay With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New andjCheaper Edition. Crown | 

Svo, 6s. 
‘The nobility and seriousness of “purpose, the keen sense of humour, the boldness and 
brilliance in description, will all be familiar to the readers of ker previous works. It stands | 
far, very far, above our average fiction.”—Speaker, | 


THE “FRIEND of LONDON”: or, the Rajputs of 


Meywar. By C. E. BIDDULPH. §8vo, sewed, Is. } 





By James RvusseLy 








A GRAMMAR of the KHASSI LANGUAGE. 


KARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. By 


FRANCES DE PARAVICINI. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: Old and New. With Sixteen 
Full-page Dlustrations and Plans. By JOHN D. SEDDING. With Introductory 
Memoir by the Rev. EDWARD FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A. Demy &vo, 12s. 


BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distinguish 


and How to Cook them. With Coloured Figures of upwatds of 40 Species. By 
M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. Crown svo, 7s 6d. 


TAXIDERMY and ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTING. 


By W. T. HORNADAY. With 22 Plates and 100 Figures in Text. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE MODERN [FACTORY SYSTEM. Ly R. 


WHATELEY COOKE TAYLOR, H.M. Inspector of Factcries. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an Analysiz of 


Ethical Conceptions. By 8. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincola College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 14s. [ Tritbner’s Philosophical Library, 


** A thoughtful and learned book. Without affecting elegance of style he writes in a clear, 
manly, direct, and occasionally humorous fashion.””— Athenaeum. 
“Mr. Alexander’s book is marked throughout by distinguished philesophica! ability.” 


alcudemy. 
THE CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. By Epwarp 
CLODD. New Edition, Revised throughout and yartly Re-writtcn. Smal ¢ own 
8vo, 5s. Also a Special Edition for Schools, price 1s. 6a. 
“ The style is very charming. There is something in the author's enthusiasm, something 


| in the pellucid simplicity of his easy prose, which beguiles the renter along.’ —-lecdemy. 


THE GEORGICS of VIRGIL. 


English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. Second Fdition. 


+ . 

Translated into 
Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 

: i. 
For 
the Use of Schools, Native Students, Cffcers, and English Residents. By the Rev. H. 
ROBERTS. Crown svo, 10s. ¢d. | Tritlnes’s Sin plifcd Grammars, 


THE BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being the 
Collection _of Ballads, Sages, Hymns, and other Picces }nown :s the Shih Ching or 


Classic of Poctry. Metrically Translated ]} y CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. Demy 8vo. 
[ Immediate ly. 


LOOSE BLADES from the ONE FIELD. By 


FRANCIS OSMASTON. mall crown Svo, 3s, 64. 


RECENT VOLUMES in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES 


Crown 8vo, 


COLOUR BLINDNESS and COLOUR PERCEP- | 
TION. By F, W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates. 


The first plate is a diagram illustrating psychophysical colour perception. The other two 
plates illustrate misconceptions of colour which, within the author’s knowledge, have occurred | 
to the “ colour blind.” 


‘ 1 7 « 
SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Professor Witi1aM | 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. | 
“Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are interested in | 
the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a rew heaven and a new | 
carth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned critivism.”— Zines. | 
A valuable book, in short, much wanted in this country.”—A thence. 


} 

\Tr ba -y he ~ 
INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER ALGA.| 
With an Enumeration of all the British Species. By M.C. COOKE. 13 Plates. 


‘Fills a distinct vacuum in botanical literature.””— Academy. 
We can recommend this as a useful work of refe rence.”’—Spectator. 


5s. each. 


mlrym Y 'D T Y o. ° 
PHE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and 
Use, especially considered in the case of Insects. By E. B. POULTON. F.KS. With 
Chromolithographie Frontispiece ard upwuarcs of 60 Figures in Text. 
pe — valuable work.”—Morving Pest. 
‘he author is particularly well qualified to wiite upon this popular subject.......The 
excellence of the book, which we can cordially recommend.” —J'al/ wai Vasette. as 


PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. 
FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. 
“A valuable addition to a valuable series.” —( wrrdian. 
“Well adapted for popular use, and ought to find favour.”— Nein ec. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY in its ORIGIN and 
DEVELOPMENT. By C. N. STARCKE. 
“ Thoroughness and industry displayed in this readable and exceedingly inst uctise work.” 
** Displays wide knowledge and patient research.”—Moes ning Vest. [-lehenaeum. 
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The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
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Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, neluding 
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_C. R, HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


ON. the ANCIENT LANGUAGE of the 


NATIVES of TENERIFE. A_ Paper contributed to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association for the Adv: ad 
ment of Science, 1891. By JOILN, MARQUESS of BUTE, 
(Mayor of Cardiff). 

___ London: J. Masters & Co., 78, New Bond Street, W. 

Price 2s. 6d . post free. 
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_London : James Errs & Co., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle St. 


Price 1s , post free. 
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London James Errs & Co., 170, Picea adilly, and . 48, Threadneedle St. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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NADEN: being Essays and Tracts for our Times. Edited, 
cal Introduction, and Notes, by Gvones 














with an Analytical and Cri 
M. McCrie. With Portrait and Facsimile of her last Letter. 


8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. Gd. 
Bickers 8 & Sox, 1, Leicester S« a ure, , London, Ww a 
BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

iY | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on )EPUSITS, repayable 
on demanc 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC dye) calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £1' 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES | and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. a _Francis RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FLVE SHILLINGS NG MONTH. 
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CAU TION—BE id ARE of IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITT LE 8 T AN HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THEATRES. 


nti —— THEATRE. 
e rietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. 








Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. Beveri L. Rignola 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, eith, ma J. and 
W. Northcote, &c. ; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell ‘ Min. 


Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

YY EVENING, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messy. 

C. Brookfield, W. F, Hawtrey, J. “=< G. Gurney, Ps 8. 
Champion, WwW. W res, and Geo. Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews ith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. At 8.15, F ROSABEL. 


LS | ew ig THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes WynxpuAn. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. Dayij 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Tem lar 
Saxe, Welton Dale; Mesdames M. A. Victor, "Josephine 
an Lucy Buckstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, LISCHEN 
an 














DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Avaustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs, (, 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Damer, A. Phillips Dobell, T. Terriss, R. Power, W. 
Staunton, and H. Nicholls, Mesdames J. Millward and Kate 

ames 





GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOAN OF ARC. M. Marius, 
Messrs. F, Emney, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Florence Dysart, Alma Stanley, Agnes 
Hewitt, "Linda Verner, Louisa Gourlay, Alice Lethbridge, 
K. Seymour, Day Ford, V. Moncton, and Marion Hood. 
Preceded, at 7.25, * FIRST MATE. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. see, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Gerthorne, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irving; 
aw a Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 

rke. 








HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden ; — Julia Ey Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Horlock, Miss A Ayrtoun H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Hethcote, and Miss (hao Ss. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Irving, Miss C heatham. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Severn. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA CIGALE. Misses Geraldine 
Ulmar, E. Clements, A. Rose, A. Newton, F. Melville, St. 
Cyr, E. Jetireys; Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, E. Lewis, G, 
Mudie, J. Peachy, Porteous, and C. Hayden Coflin. At 7.30, 
LOVE AND LAW. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. Ww. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, T. W. 
Percyval, J. A. Welch, De Solla, Victor, <Alker, ag 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Seecombe, L, Wilmot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. At 7.30, "TWO IN THE BUSH. _ 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE og Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Bs all, Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Paxton, C. M. Hallard, i. Sesaenn F. W. Per- 
main ; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodie, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M‘Nay, C. Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. At 7.45, A DEAD LETTER. 


PRINCESS’S THEAT RE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sioxey Herperte-Basiya. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ARRAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. Jobn Carter, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E, Shine, Bassett Noe, Chas. *Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Verner, T. Kingston, and 
Arthur Dacre. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE IDLER. Followed by 
MOLIERE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, Mr. Alfred Holles, 
Mr. V. Sansbury, and Mr. Herbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, 
Miss Gertrude ‘Kingston, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Laura 
Graves, and Miss Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at §.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. Messrs. 
W. 8S. Penley, W. H. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaistre, and 
C. Tounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Louise Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Saumarez, and Kate James. At 7.40, CAPTAIN 
BILLY. Messrs. Lemaistre, &c.; Mesdames Moore and 
R. Brandram. 

















STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wi1iu1e Epoui 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE L AMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, ly Everstield, 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, S. Barraclough, and A. May; ie 
Cicely Ric hards, E. Moore, = on and V. Bennett. At, 
BACK IN N FIVE MINUTE 


vAuBaviLEa THEATRE, 
Manager, Mr. Horace Sevcer. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, PRINCE AND PAUPER. 
Messrs. Forbes Dawson, Mark ~~ oy Bassett Roe, Chas. 
Fulton, Cecil Crofton, A. T. Hendon, and . Howe ; Misses 
L. Linden, M. Linden, Mrs. Macklin, and Miss B. Hatton. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. 
8 vols. [ Ready. 


HOVENDEN, VA. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “‘ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 
3 vols. [ October 2C. 


: 
:a Story of Dartmoor. ByS. Baring- 
GOULD, Author of * Mehalah.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’”"—Times. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould has n able to create a strong interest and to 
maintain it ata high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types ; and ‘ Urith” contains some 
of its author's best work in this respect. Its strength and effective- 


GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


‘Author of “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon 


Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
A PINCH By L. B. Wal- 


of EXPERIENCE. 
FORD, Author of “Mr. Smith.” With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 








“Careful and accurate study of German, Italian, French, and 
English character. A bright and cleverly told story. We strongly 
recommend this eminently readable fiction."—Dailu Telegraph. 

“ Picturesque — interesting. As good a tale as we have read for 


some time.”—Spectator. 
JACK’S FATHER. By W.£. Norris, Author 


of “ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“It may be doubted whether any of his novels are so pets in the 
sense of being absolutely flawless as are {wo or three of these stories.” 


Academy. 
HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author 
of “A Girl of the People,” &¢. 


Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a 
Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “Scamp and I,” 
“A Girl of the People,” &c. With Illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGES of OXFORD : their History 
and their Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 
8vo, 1 

“Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of 
acollege, as an antiquary, ‘or as a student of the organic growth of 
college foundations, it will amply reward his attention.”— Times. 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 
Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
Woop, By W, CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor.’” With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 

“Collingwood has at last found an excellent vates sacer in Mr. Clark 

Russell, than whom ro living writer is better fitted to tell the brave 

deeds of Nelson's friend and fellow-worker. Those who believe that 

there is no better reading than the lives of those who have fought and 
bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at length 
appeared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as 

Lord Collingwood.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


Discourses on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNING. 
1AM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economies at King’s College. ‘Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
, Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, 
Positivism, Education, Civil Obedience, &c. 


a by Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 


lated by WILLIAM WILSON, Crown 8yo, 5s. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. 8S. Granger, M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, MA., Fellow of Oriel College, 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

4 UAL THRIFT: an Inguiry into the 
orking of Friendly Societies. By J. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 
NIONISM—NEW and OLD. By 


EU 
G. MOWELL, M.P. 


PROB of POVERTY: an Inqui 


ite the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 


TheCO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY 


By G. J. HOLYOAKE. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
ites Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
‘ Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy &vo, half-velium, les. 6d. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. 


DANIELL, M.A, | Ready. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark Chapter of 


Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI, by IDA DE MOUCHANOFF. 
With 4 Engraved Plates. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [/n a few days. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. 








THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 


MALET. A New Edition of this the most successful 
Novel of the Year. In 1 vol., 6s. 


ay : { This day. 
CARDELLA. 3 vols. [Shortly. " : Se manne in prostctogieal nae any English Novel pub- 
s is since the death of George Eliot.’ 
DR. and MRS. GOLD. By Edith A. Canon MacCo t in the Contemporary Review. 
BARNETT. 6s. [ Ready. 


By Mr. J. M. BARRIE.—Uniform with his 6s. Books. 


BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, 


By Prof. MAX MULLER.—A NEW EDITION of 
Author of “A Window in Thrums,” &c. Dark-blue 


GERMAN LOVE. New Edition. 3s.6d.;) — tuckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


vellum, 5s. “ Delightfully humorous and clever.””—Review of Reviews. 
THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Elegant fcap. 8vo volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
1. DANTE and his IDEAL. By Herbert |2. BROWNING'S MESSAGE to his 


- TIME. By Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. With Portrait 
BAYNES, M.R.A.S. With Portrait. and Facsimile Letters, [| Second Edition. 


*.* The Next Volume will be on HENRIK IBSEN, by the Rev. P. H. Wicxstrxp. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.—Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By|2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. 


Rev. HERBERT W. MACKLIN, B.A., late Hon. Sec. By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.S.A., of King’s College, 
Camb. Univ. Assoc. of Brass Collectors. [2n/ Edition. Londoa. 
The Next Volume will be on HERALDRY, by Prof. Hutme. 














LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES.—Each 3s. 6d. A NEW HISTORY OF TITHES. 
LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXECUTORS HISTORY of TITHES. By Rev. Henry 


and ADMINISTRATORS. woz Ay | ib EK W. CLARKE, B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin, Author of “ The 
a man, & ran ' : g 

i i oak cies aemmny Dele. Te | Past and Present Reveaues of the Church of England and 

ALMARIC RUMSEY, Barrister-at-Law. Wales.” 6s. [ This day. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. éd. 


- fitting to close our remarks on this little work with a word of commendation of the publishers of so many 
oti. We have now received and read a good number, and can speak in the highest terms of them. They are 
written by men of considerable knowledge ; they are concise; they give a fair estimate..... are well up to date; and are pub- 
lished at a price within the resources of the public.” — Westminster Review, July, 1891. 


NEWEST VOLUMES, 


39. THE LONDON PROGRAMME. By|40. THE MODERN STATE. By P. 
SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. LEROY BEAULIEU. 


*.* Full Lists of the whole Series will be sent free on application, cr of any Bookseller. 


RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in| STUDIES in HEGEL’S PHILOSOPH\ 
the Philosophy of Evolution. By A TROGLODYTE. | of RELIGION. By Professor J. MACBRIDE STER- 


8vo, 12s. , i" Ht 
” Distinguished by real literary charm, and often rises to eloquence. an RETT, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
. “Ts sure to attract attention.”—Christian Commonwealth. 


Westminster Review. ‘A book of very considerable force and interest. 
SOME STUDENTS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 


His thinking is genuine, and his writing is good.”—National Observer. | 
ical,Elementary Zoolo Elementary Text- |Froebel’s Letters on the Kin- 
Botany yere tical, Ele from ad are By Prof. W. CLAUS. Exlited DERGARTEN. Translated from Poesche’s 


Ww. STRASBURGER, by ‘Prof. W, HILL- yy ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. ERS. Edition of 1887 by EMILIE. MICHAELIS 


)USE. M.A. Ne lition, Revised and Examiner in Zoology to Univ. Lond., and and H. KEATLEY MOORE, BA 
Enlarged With additional Cuts. svo,s. 0 B. G. HEATICOTE, MAL Site. te. ' 
| [Second and Third Editions. 
Botany, Elementary Text-' 1. cexeraninrropuction; rroto- | History of Philosophy. By 
BOOK of. By Prof. W. PRANTL and §ZOA to INSECTA. 2is. : Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. Edited by Prof 
8. Hi. VINES, D.Se., M.A. Sixth Edition. Il, MOLLUSCA to MAN, lés, W. S. HOUGH. Second Edition. 
eer in Th q The, Musician: a Guide for I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. 156. 
i in eo an Pianoforte Students. By RIDLEY PREN- a ee 
Microscope, Prof. C. re ook and TICE. In Six Grades, each 2s. Contains III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s, 


Prof. 8. SCHIWENDENER. Illustrated. 


8vo, 21s. 


Analyses of well known 


Pieces, _ pro- 
gressively arranged, 


enabling the Pupil | A NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


: | to unite a Study of Musical Form with 0 : Junior 
Petrographical Tables for the a pasar genoa Scheel hay > Sa and 
MICROSCOPICAL DETERMINATIO} . course, By A. SONNENSCHEIN 
of ROCK-FORMING MINERALS. by Greek and Latin, Compara- Selbvans Wiles aun iedbestes Gale aad 
Prof. Hl. ROSENBUSCH. Edited by TIVE GRAMMAR of. By Prof. VICTOR Diagrams. 2s. 6d 
F. H HATCH, B.Se. 4to, limp cloth, HENRY. Translated by R. T, ELLIOTT, AgTams. <8. Gu, 
3s. 6d. M A. Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 64. 


Historical Chart of the XIII. 
CENTURY. By A. M. ©. Designed for 
the Use of University Extension and ot her 
Students and Teachers in Elementary 
Schools. 32 by 22. 6d. net post free, 9d 


Vital Statistics. The Ele- 


MENTS of. By A. NEWSHOLME, M.D. 


edago The History of. 
By ae TEL COM PAYREY Trans 
fith Tables, D: rams, &c. 7s. Gal. ated, with an_Introduction, Notes, anc 
mms Index, by Prof. W. H. PAYNE, M.A. 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch,| 4. POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R.T. 


Ph.D., F.G.8, With 43 Hostrations. 3s, Saal ELY, Professor of Political Economy at Juhns Hopkins 
Bie. “A mete & wae Ss a , University. 4s. 6d. “It shows, as no other book has 


should be ; clear, concise, and yet full.”—Literary World. | 
ever shown, what the scope of economic study is. The 


2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, | entire field is mapped out, and the survey is from the 


.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. With 271 Ilustra- _ he . ical.” —Profes g 
oom 4s. 6d. ** The best and most practical elementary | right ye int—the sociological rofessor F. Hf 
in the English language.”— | GippINGs. 


3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. 5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and 


With Preface by DOROTHEA BEALE. 6s. “ Miss Dr. STANTON COIT. 4s. 6d. “ Admirably arranged: 
Soames has earned a further claim to the gratitude of | It is a book which will stimulate thought.” —Spectator. 
every right-minded and conscientious teacher, for whom | eee 
the manual will prove a welcome and useful guide.” — 
Education. 





text-book of botany 


National Observer. 





*,* Other Works ave in active preparation for the Series 








METHUEN & CO., 18, Buxy Srezzr, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Parernosrer Square, Lonpoy, 
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TRISCHLER’S LIST. 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Eden 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Ene lofa Life.” Crown Svo, 298 pp. 


The Dairy Tececraru says:—* The author has a droll, dry manner 


that reminds one not a little of the style of such American ~ -r - A S M A’ S "N EH W 
8 


as Frank Stockton and Charles Dudley Warner. The book is no! 
merel, funny—it abounds | acute observations af human nature, 

I enpoceses 1; passages of bold and original thought; and deserip- 
tions of natural seenery at o ~— e truthful and picturesque. 
the volume is a de lightful one.” Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 








A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maude. 


A vivid, piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic soc‘al life. 
The Day Cunoxic.® says: 
and the vice of society - it lars gely exists in the West-end ot London.” 
vol., cloth boards, 2s. 6 
BY THE AU one OF “A PIT TOWN CORON ET.” 


JARDYNE'S WIFE. 3 vols. By C. J. Wills. 


Gitascow Hrratp says: The work is exceedingly clever. The 
parodies of the characters luced are gems in their way. Alto- 
gether the novel is very en ble.” 

The Paus. Mass Gazeres says :— The story is wie riently ingenious 
and exciting to command a great de ul of attentic 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. ByF. C. Philips 
Papert yh sRUNDY. A New and Original Play in 1 vol., 


THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Nomad. 


The Dany Tetecraru says :— * Amongst some excellent novels 
rec ently issued, a clever story by ‘Nomad,’ *A Railway Foundling,’ 
deserves rece gnition. Here is a story which from the outset is delight- 
fully tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. 
There is viv: city «ul adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s 
previous work, * The Milroys,’ was, it is net t: my much to say that this 
is better.” Che ap Edition, U loth Boards, 2s. 6 


SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 


The Girone says:—“ Mr. Herman has written a tale of quite sensa- 
tional interest.” Picture Boards, 2s. 


TRISCHLER & CO., New Bripce St., Buackrriars. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 


FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 


A faithful Translation from the Persian of Mirk1onp's 
** RANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part I., Volume I., con- 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 




















Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LonDON. 
Price Ten Shillings. 
THE NEW MONTHLY M MG ZINE. a 
THE WELSH REVIEW. 


Edited by ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLAN DS. 


Altogether 


A scathing exposure of the veneer 


| Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure én 


announcing, for publication in a few days, 
NOVEL, “VHE 
PENANCE of PORTIA JAM ES” by the 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” ke. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

21, BEDFORD STREET, w.C. 














Now ‘READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND B OOKSELLERS., 


ACCORDING to ST. JOHN: a Novel, 
By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of “The Quick or the Dead,” &c. 
i vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


Lonpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Beproxp Srreer, W.C. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. ~ 
BOTH BRANCHES OF 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


of the Sevens, the 























THE 


THE ORGAN 
Established 1857. 


Of the general contents 
afford some idea:— 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 
Explanatory and critical disquisitions on al! the cases of importance decided in the 


OF 


following statement will 





Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applicatiens against Solicitors. 
In this department are given all new Rules and Orders in some cases before they 
ean be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 





Will be published OCTOBER 2oth, 
Anil will ex ntain a Poem, by Lewis Morris, M. \. 
Drink Question,” by Le mr Carmarthen, M . 
Free Schools, by Thomas Ellis, M 3h 
Poetry,” by ifouble. Stephen Coleridge 3 “Sa 
Esmx mide, mast. M.P.; "The Redemption 


urticles on “The 
The Movement for | 
+ “tt 








ry i) 
of the Wot sh) Episcopal | 








c hureh,” by Rev, E “ng Lewis; “ Welsh Literature, by Tudor Ex ANS 5 
lodern Crities,” by W. HH: unilton Johnsto © Reviews,” “Welsh 
Noten” “ Editorial,” and 
THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW WELSI STORY 
ENTITLED | 
“OWAIN SEITHENYN,” 
Written by JANE AMBRACIL; and 
“THE VIEWS OF THE MEMBER FOR TREORKY.” 
Illustrated by Pur May 
Price SIXPENCE 
“The Welsh Review” can be orde red at once of all Rooksellers, and 


the Publishers, Kraan aad L, Taupsen, & Co., Paternoster 
V 


RENCH, 
House, Charing Cross Row c, 


This day at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1801.—Contents. 
Agr, = L—WITCHCRAFT IN SCOT LAND. By F. Leece. 
” 1L—A RETROSPECT on the EUXINE and the CASPIAN. 
Ly Axpunw T, Sipnacp. 


ILL.—GAELIC ILISTORICAL SONGS, 











V.—TILE NORSE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 
V.- BSSIRRING +o nf the SCOTTISIL NEWSPAPER PREss., 
Iby DP. Cock BURN, 





D ny aul ENGLISH BISHOPS. By | 
M* 


CUNN, | 


- Vit—THE Porat R PROPRIE TOR of ABBOTSFORD. by | 
J. Gioaa, D, 


VE-—SCOR u 
Fi 


» ViIIL—L ' AL GOVER ames and ADMINISTRATION in | 
RELAND, By Judge O'Coxnor Monn:s, 


St anes MEIGN REVIEWS. 
IMPORARY LITERATURE 


» IX 
° X.—CUNT! 


the 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other | 


the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revisiny Barristers’ 
Courts. 
All ismportant measures before Parliament are swnmarised in this departine ut. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the Session. 
A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 
The “SOLICITORS JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
New Practice. 
A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 
New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 


Lad 
27, 


CHANCE RY LANE, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D, 
Author of “The Holy of Iblies,” * The Unchanging 
Christ,”? &e. 7 
“Tt is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, E agi: und.’ 

Christian Union (New York). | 
“Tis insight into- Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 


OFFICE 


DR. MACLA 


Just out, crown Svo, : 


AREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., pust free. 


on the 1th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxcoxp Eprriox, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 





| 
Auex. G ARDS} nk, Publisher to her Majesty the 2 Qa en, Paisley | Sermo | exposition is unrivalled.” wndont (New York). 
amd 26, Paternoster Square, London, B.C “Tt is not possible t> open a page without perceiving illus- “Dr. Ms iclaren is, perh: APs, ‘the finest sermon builder of 
———— ee | trafions of lis commaniling power, as an exponent of Divine | living preachers.” —( ‘hr Commonwealth 
Vol. L., just published, ¢ cloth, 3s. 64. (large-paper, os. net), | truth.’—Christian Wor'd. “Tew preachers co mine | fo many elements of effective 


ABBOTSFORD SE Mm [ESof the SC TLS | 
POETS Rdited [by Groner Evar-Topp.—Vol, 1. RLY i 
SCOTTISH POETRY: Thomas the Rhymer, Ji holes 
Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel. 
Witiiam ltopece & Co., 
Wictiams & Noreare, Lond 


sho Barbour, 


Glasgow. 


| 
mand Edinburgh. | 
} 


Spurgeon. 


“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and pulpit address.” —J id: London). 
he nost exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as | ‘Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of | preachers of the day, because of his well-bal: uneed combination 
"—Christian Leader. | of gifts.”—TheModern Church. 


ernden 








LEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 anv 22, Furnivat Srrezt, E.C, 


Lonpen: A 


Couits of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. | 
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URST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 
WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 
2 vols. 





PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. 


CONNEY, Author of ‘‘ A Lady Horse-breaker,” “ A Line of Her | 


Own,” &c. 3 vols. 
CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” “ Squire Lisle’s Bequest,” &c. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 
FENN, Author of “‘The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 2 vols. 
“A spirited tale of scenes and adventures quite off the lines of the 
usual novel plot. Aube is a very graceful heroine, perfectly good and 
sweet, as well as beautiful.”—Guardian. 


CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “ A 
Life Sentence,” &c. 3 vols. . 
“Like all Miss Sergeant’s novels, her latest is healthy in style and 
tone, while at the same time not devoid of incidents of a mildly sensa- 
tional description.” —Scotsman. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER, Author of “ Dorinda.” 3 vols. 
“The strength of the book jlies in the delicate and accurate analysis 
of feminine motives and character."—Literary World. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ For sustained interest and dramatic skill, Mr. Algernon Gissing’s 


novel, ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ may be well recommended. 
Daily Telegraph. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown Svo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 


WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL TART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC, 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOUTHERGILL, 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JQUN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 


A WOMAN'3 THOUGHTS | 4 NCELE LIFE. 


ABOUT WOME HANNAH. 
A LIFE for Ny THE UNKIND WORD. 


NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MATD. STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARD:NE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN| THE OLD JUDGE; or, 





NATURE. Life in a Colony. a 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | “HuMOUR. +e RICAN 
INSTANCES, TheAMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES 
ROBERT VALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A_ROSE in JUNE. 
GNES. PHGBE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. , 








Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Luwrep. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 


1806-1846. 
By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 
8vo, 15s. 
THE TIMES.—* A man who is himself a scholar, and the son of a scholar, the nephew and associate of one of the greatest 


poets of the century, the friend and mentor of so many men who have made the history of England during the last sixty 
years, cannot turn to his early memories without saying much to which every one will gladly listen..... A book to be enjoyed.” 
MORNING POST.—* Certainly no one can with justice call this a dry autobiography. Serious it is for the most part, 
and devoted to serious subjects, but it contains many little bits of comedy. The last part of the bock is largely devoted to the 
Oxford Movement, and to the writer’s impressions of the men who were its chief promoters. Here, as always, Dr. Words- 
} a bape by 5 9 yd of those with whose views he may have widely differed, and good temper is indeed one of the leading 
eatures of his > 





NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; 


Or Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.RS. 
2 vols., Svo, 28s. 

“This novel of Imperial Rome is the most notable, and will also prove, we expect, the most popular, piece of fiction we 
owe to the author’s pen .....It is impossible nut to admire the vigorous portraiture of histerical personages, and the brilliancy 
and extraordinary vivacity of the descriptions . ...It is just the kind of book to become widely popular.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: the Story as told 


by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of HENRY VII. In Usum Laicorum, By J. A. FROUDE. 
8vo, 16s, [On Oct, 21. 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted, by permission of the Proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph, from Letters publisl:ed under the title “By Sea and Land” in that Journal. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. With Illustrations. §vo, 21s. [On Oct, 22. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lane. With 


12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text, by Hl. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is one of the most acceptable gift-books of the season......There is n» piece in the book one could wish away, and 


the illustrations are excellent.’’—Scvtsman. 


THE LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a Journey through China, 


Mongolia, and Tibet. With 2 Maps and 61 Dlustrations. By WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 8vo, 15s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. 
By HERBERT A. STRONG, M.A., LL D., WILLEM 8. LOGEMAN, and BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 8vo 
a The ina will be welcomed, and deservedly so, by all students of language.” —Journal of Education. 
PRINCIPLES of the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hermann Pau 
Translated by H. A. STRONG. §&vo, 10s. 6d. 
WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
THE OCEAN : a Treatise on Ocean Currents and Tides, and their 


Causes. Second Edition. Svo, 21s. 


STANDARD of VALUF. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Waxroro, Author of ‘ Mr. 


Smith,” &c., &e. 3 vels., crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 
*** The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise.’’— Times. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 288. 





CONTENTS. 
1. SIR ROBERT PEEL. G6. AUSTRIA in 1848-9. 
2. A MOORLAND PARISH. | 7. THE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
3. THE WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS of ENGLAND. 8. THE AFFAIRS of CHINA. 
1. THE WRITINGS of JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 9 GERMANY and VON MOLTEE. 
5. MAJOR CLARKE on FORTIFICATIONS. 10. THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT of the QUEEN. 


*,* Geverat Inprx to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, froin Vol. 141—Vol. 170 inclusive (January, 1875 —October, 1889). 
Two Numbers, Svo, 12s. [Now ready, 


THE ENGLISIL IISPORICAL REVIEW, 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 

1. Articles. No. 24, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
THE INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE into ENGLAND. By J. H. Rovyp. Part II. 
THE CONFRATERNITIES of PENITENCE. By Capt. I. 8. A. IHerrorp. 
THE EARLY HISTORY of the REFERENDUM. By the Rev. W. A. B. Coontpar. 
LOUIS DE GEER. By the Rev. George EpMunpson. 
IRELAND: 1793—1880. By His Honour Judge Witiiam O’Coxynorn Morris. 
2. Notes and Documents. 3. Reviews of Books, 4. List of Historical Rooks recently published. 5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & COJ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: his Life and 


Work. By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. In 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait and Ilustrations. 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S NARRATIVE. 


MY THREE YEARS in MANI- 
PUR, and ESCAPE from the RECENT MUTINY. By 
ETHEL ST. CLAIR GRIMWOOD. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
vith Dlustrations. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 


Account of a Visit to Canada. By FRANCES E. O. 
MONCK. In1 vol., demy 8vo. 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON. 1n1 vol., demy Svo. 


NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to St. Davids and back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Drive through 
England.” With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, ‘and a Plan of the Route. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
16s. 

BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


REMINISCENCES of CHARLES 
WEST COPE, R.A. By his Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. In 1 vol., demy Svo. 


EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 


, 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOL- 
LECTIONS of SPORT. By JAMES TIENRY COR- 
BALLLIS. Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 
2ist Hussars. With Frontispiece. In 1 vol., demy Svo. 
Hunting—Shooting——Deer-Stalking—Salmon and Trout 
Fishing— Falconry Golf. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court.” 
In 1 vol., large crown Svo. 


By CAPTAIN GOFF. 


RECORDS of the NINETY- 


FIRST ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS. Contain- 
ing an Account of the Formation of the Regiment in 1794, 
and of its subsequent Services to 1881. Arranged by 
GERALD LIONEL GOFF, First Battalion Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. With numerous Illustrations, 
and a Roll of Officers from the Raising of the Regiment. 
In 1 vol., demy Svo, 30s. 


BY MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH, 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 


By HENRY GREENHIOUGH SMITH. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo, with a Portrait. |Masaniello—Lochiel—Bayard 
Marino Faliero—Benzowski—Tamerlane—Jacqueline de 
Laguette—Casanova— William Lithgow—Vidoeq— Prince 
Rupert. 


BY DR. WALTERS. 


PALMS and PEARLS; oor, 


Scenes in Ceylon. Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal 
City of Anuradhapoora, and the Ascent of Adam’s Peak. 
By ALAN WALTERS, M.A. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


BY CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


MELMOTH, the WANDERER. 


By the Author of “Bertram.” — Reprinted from the 
Original Text, with a Memoir of the Author. In 3 vols., 
post Svo. 


BY MR. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney 


COOPER. <A New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 ve 
crown S8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Ricwarp BentugEy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


SOCIAL VERSE. By Algernon Charles 


SWINBURNE. See THE FORUM for OCTOBER. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


ENGLISH ROYALTY; its Cost and 


its Uses. By HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. See 
THE FORUM for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


An ENGLISH ESTIMATE of LOWELL. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR. See THE 
FORUM for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BAREROCK ; or, the Island of Pearls. 


By HENRY NASH, with numerous Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED. Large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 6s. [Just ready. 


TALKS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT ANTIQUITY. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By 
ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in History at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. An endeavour to reproduce the 
Life of Antiquity in a way to interest and entertain 
children. With llustrations, square 8vo. [Just ready. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 
By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal 
of University College, Bristol, &e. With 40 Illustrations 
and Diagrams, Second Edition, demy S8vo, 16s. 

“The Author has succeeded in the difficult task of furnish- 
ing in a manner as interesting to the general reader as to the 
special student, an almost exhaustive review of the facts and 
theories which at the present time are of the most general im- 
portance to the sciences of biology and psychology.” 

Professor G. J. RomANEs. 


ELEVENTI EDITION NOW READY. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 
Rey. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Small 
crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“A perfectly charming book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND SERIES NOW READY. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. _ The 


Second Series of Literary Portraits from the Neationa/ 
Observer. At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. Trice 1s. 
The FIRST SERIES can still be obtained. Price 1s. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
DUMAS MONTE CRISTO. Edited 


by FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at 
Eton College. With Biographical Introduction and 
Notes. Square Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


HENRY GREVILLE’S PERDUE. 
Edited by JAMES BOTELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College. Authorised Copy- 
—, — for English Schools. Square Svo, cloth, 
2s. 6d, net. 


VICTOR HUGO'S QUATRE-VINGT- 


TREIZE. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French 
Master in Dulwich College, &c. Authorised Copyright 
Edition. Square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS, 


selected from the best-known Writers, and Edited, with 
Helps for Composition, Notes, and Historical Introduction, 
by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, and C. M. 
DIX, M.A., Assistant Master at the Oratory School, 
Birmingham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 


TATRES. Edited by F. C. SUMICIIRAST, of Harvard 
University. 289 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


With Helps for Composition. Edited, by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Ifead Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Crown S8vo, 
cloth, 3s. The volume consists of sustained extracts from 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, Guizot, &e, 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ IN- 


TRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant Master and 


Librarian at Harrow School. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with 50 Illustrations. 
Lonpoxn: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


37, Beprorp Srrerr, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE of an ARTIST: an Auto. 


biography. By JULES BRETON. — Translated } 
MARY J. SERRANO. With Portrait. Crown gy, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. This book abounds in vivid glimpses of 5 
group of clever Painters in whom the art world is jp. 
terested. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: , 


Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By HENRy 
BLACKBURN, Editor of “« Academy Notes,” and Author 
of “ Breton Folk,” &c. With 172 Illustratiuns, 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AT THE ANTIPODES ; Travels 


in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the Ney 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 1888.9, 
By G. VERSCHUUR. Translated by MARY DANIELS, 
Numerous Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, ¢j, 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 


a Historical, Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, ani 
Commercial Sketch of the Philippine Archipelago and its 
Political Dependencies) By JOHN FOREMAY, 
F.R.G.S., In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 500 pages, with Map ant 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, One Guinea. 


The CRUISE of the “FALCON”: 


a Voyage to South America in a Thirty-ton Yacht. By 
E. F. KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. With numerous 
Illustrations and Map. New Edition (Sixth). Crow 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARY HARRISON'S GUIDE 


to MODERN COOKERY. By the Author of “The 
Skilful Cook,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Crown §\, 
cloth, 6s. 


WOMEN and their WORK. By 


VEVA KARSLAND, Authoress of ‘‘ Smitten and Slain,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 
Various Employments open to Women. 


SERMONS for DAILY LIFE. 


By the Rev. Canon DIGGLE, Author of “ Bishop 
Frazer’s Lancashire Life,” &c. Crown S$vo, cloth, 5s. 


New 





THE TOMBS of the KINGS of 


ENGLAND. By J. CHARLES WALL. Dedicated by 
permission to H.M.the QUEEN. With 57 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Volume for 1891. 4to in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 64.; 
vilt edges, $s. Contaiving numerous Original Stories, 
hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. 
“Turning over the pages of //arper’s Young People we have 
come to this conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will 


not find materials in it for merry and happy hours.” —(rephic. 








NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By 


SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “ A Woman's Glory,” 
“Where the Dew Falls in London,” &c. 3 vols., crown 
S8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of 


Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of “A Dateless Bargain,” “ At the Moment of 
Victory,” &e. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” 
“The Late Mrs. Null,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. | 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. Crown §v0, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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No. 1015, New Series. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 


manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine 
Own People. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillans.) 


Mr. Krerine has gathered into a volume 
twenty-seven stories: the best of them have 
been already recognised by readers of the 
magazines as Mr. Kipling’s finest work. 
The book is so characteristic, for good and 
bad, of its author, that it may be interesting 
to attempt a classification of these twenty- 
seven stories. Eight of them, with certain 
limitations, are excellent : ‘‘ The Incarnation 
of Krishna Mulvaney,” ‘‘The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd,” ‘“‘ On Greenhow Hill,” ‘‘ The 
Man who Was,” ‘‘ Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” “‘ Through the Fire,” ‘“‘ The Finances 
of the Gods,” and “Little Tobrah.” To 
these may be added the Preface. They 
deal with the famous triumvirate of privates, 
with the British army, and with the comedy 
and tragedy of native life and character. 
Two stories, ‘‘ At the End of the Passage” 
and “The Mark of the Beast,” are con- 
cerned with the grim and terrible possibilities 
and impossibilities of sickness, weariness, 
fear, superstition, climate, work, and, to put 
it plainly, the devil, as shown by the ex- 
periences of Englishmen in India. Three 
more, ‘‘ The Return of Imray,” ‘ Bubbling 
Well Road,” and ‘‘ Bertran and Bimi,”’ are 
powerful stories of the horrible, without 
any mixture of mystery and impossibility. 
Three, ‘‘The Mutiny of the Mavericks,” 
“The Head of the District,” and ‘‘ Namgay 
Doola,” have, more or less directly, a 
political moral wrapped up in them. Five 
more, ‘The Amir’s Homily,” “ Jews in 
Shushan,” “The Limitations of Pambe 
Serang,” “The City of Dreadful Night,” 
and “The Dream of Duncan Parreness,” 
are mediocre examples of Mr. Kipling’s 
various manners; and of these, the fourth 
is the most striking. ‘The remaining six, in 
my sincere and humble opinion, do not 
deserve publication: ‘The Lang Men o’ 
Larut,” “ Reingelder and the German Flag,” 
“The Wandering Jew,” ‘ Moti Guj,” 
“Georgie Porgie,” and “Naboth.” The 
volume ends with some of Mr. Kipling’s 
best verses. 

This is, of course, merely a classification 
made according to the mind of one par- 
ticular reader, with his own tastes and 
prejudices. Among the stories which I 
think the worst, is one which many readers 
have ranked among the best. But, upon 
the whole, I think that most readers would 
accept the classification in its spirit and 
intention. 

The one great fault in Mr. Kipling’s 





work is, not its ‘ brutality,” nor its fond- | are phrases in which it is difficult not to see 


ness for strong effects, but a certain taint of 
bad manners, from the literary point of 
view. He insists upon spicing his stories 


irrelevant, and very offensive. For ex- 


ample: ‘‘ The Man who Was,” an admirable | 


story, full of that indefinable spirit, military 
patriotism and regimental pride, is spoilt by 
this pointless passage : 

‘‘And indeed they were a regiment to be 
admired. When Lady Durgan, widow of the 
late Sir John Durgan, arrived in their station, 
and after a short time had been proposed to by 
every single man at mess, she put the public 
sentiment very neatly when she explained that 
they were all so nice that unless she could 
marry them all, including the colonel and some 
majors already married, she was not going to 
content herself with one hussar. Wherefore 
she wedded a little man in a Rifle Regiment, 
being by nature contradictious; and the White 
Hussars were going to wear crape on their 
arms, but compromised by attending the wed- 
ding in full force, and lining the aisle with 
unutterable reproach. She had jilted them all 
—from Basset-Holmer, the senior captain, to 
little Mildred, the junior subaltern, who could 
have given her four thousand a year and a 
title.” 

T hate to mutilate a book; but I hope to 
read this story often: and, rather than meet 
the offence and the annoyance of that silly 
stuff, in a story otherwise splendid, I have 
obliterated the passage. Too often, in 
reading Mr. Kipling, we are forced to say, 
‘‘That would make a good special report,” 
or “That’s a telling bit of war corre- 
spondence”; yet special reports and war 
correspondence are good things of their kind. 
But the passage just quoted shows merely 
the contemptible smartness of a society 
journal; and of a very inferior specimen, 
Ido not say that the thing did not, could 
not, or should not, happen: I do say that 
Mr. Kipling, as an artist, one careful to 
preserve the tone and the proportion of his 
work, commits a grave offence against his 
art by such a fall from the fine to the trivial, 
without just cause. And from the frequency 
of his offence, in every book that he has 
written, it would seem that he does not feel 
the common sentiments of natural good 
breeding and of artistic reticence. ‘Two 
expressions in a stirring passage of the same 
story jar upon us in the same way : 

‘‘The talk rose higher and higher, and the 
regimental band played between the courses, as 
is the immemorial custom, till all tongues 
ceased for a moment with the removal of the 
dinner-slips, and the first toast of obligation, 
when an officer rising said, ‘‘ Mr. Vice, the 
Queen,” and little Mildred from the bottom of 
the table answered, ‘‘The Queen, God bless 
her,” and the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the Queen, 
upon whose pay they were falsely supposed to 
settle their mess bills. That sacrament of the 
mess never grows old, and never ceases to bring 
a lump into the throat of the listener wherever 
he be by sea or by land.” 

What is the point here of dragging in the 
familiar fact that the Queen’s pay is in- 
sufficient for a modern officer under modern 
circumstances? It sounds like the petty, 
ill-conditioned criticism of some cockney 
money-lender: it is a crying false note, 
coming just in that place. Again, “ toast 
of obligation” and ‘‘ sacrament of the mess”’ 


| 


with an ill-flavoured kind of gossip, wholly | taste for them is his worst enemy. 


a flippant reference to two ecclesiastical and 
sacred terms. These things are fatal to the 
perfection of a story; and Mr. Kipling’s 
ut it 
may be observed, that they do not occur 
except when Mr. Kipling is dealing with 
English officers and civilians: his ‘‘common”’ 


soldiers and his Indian natives, under all 


circumstances and conditions, talk, and are 
treated by Mr. Kipling, without these petty 
offences against good taste. 


Ortheris and 
Mulvaney, Ameera and Khoda Dad Khan, 
in every mood or situation, are allowed by 
Mr. Kipling to live without those peculiar 
tricks and tones, which in his stories are the 
essential notes of the English gentleman in 
India. His officers and his civil servants, 
Orde, Tallantire, Hummil, Spurstow, 
Lowndes, Mottram, Strickland, and “TI,” 
one and all talk with a strained intensity, a 
bitter tone, a sharp conciseness, an abbrevia- 
tion of epigram, a clever slang, which are 
meant to denote, partly their cultured intel- 
lects, and partly that sentiment of fatality and 
dogged endurance which Mr. Kipling would 
have us believe to be the invariable result 
of official work in India. The Empire, the 
Administration, the Government, become in 
Mr. Kipling’s hands necessary and yet 
amusing powers, in whose service English- 
men are willing to toil and sweat, knowing 
that ¢7 n’y pas Chomme necessaire, but content 
to go on, relieved by making cynical epi- 
grams about life and death, and everything 
before, between, or after them. The con- 
sciousness of duty becomes the consciousness 
of a mechanical necessity: the sentiment of 
loyalty is caricatured into a cynical perse- 
verance. One thinks of Dalhousie and of 
the Lawrences. Mr. Kipling has had ex- 
perience of English life and work in India: 
his readers, for the most part, have not. 
But I would ask any reader, who has known 
English officers and civilians, before, during, 
and after, their Indian service, whether he 
has found them quite so brilliant or quite so 
ill-bred, quite so epigrammatic or quite so 
self-conscious, as these creatures of Mr. 
Kipling. Is it, that before leaving home, 
or while home on leave, or when done with 
India, they are natural Englishmen; but 
that an Indian climate, and a share in 
Indian administration, turn them into 
machines : men, who seem to talk like tele- 
grams, and to think in shorthand, and to 
pose, each as a modern Atlas, helping to 
uphold the Indian Empire, and swearing 
pessimist oaths at its weight? Mr. Kipling 
presents English rule in India for purposes 
of effective fiction, as a huge and ironical 
joke, or, to use one of his favourite words, 
as a ‘‘grim” comedy. In fact, whenever 
he gives us the views of life held by men of 
education and official responsibility, they are 
the views expressed by his title, Lvfe’s 
Handicap. You start with your chances, 
and make the best of the race, sure to be 
tripped up half way by the irony of the 
fates and powers, or baulked at the very 
finish. In the ‘“‘ Head of the District,” a 
dying man sees his wife crossing the river 
to meet him, and knows that she will come 
too late; and his last words are : 


“‘That’s Polly,” he said simply, though his 





mouth was wried with agony. ‘Polly and— 
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the grimmest practical joke ever played on a 
man. Dick—you'll—heve—to—explain.” 


The one story in the book, admirable | 


from first to last, is ‘‘ The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd”: the tragedy of his life, told by 
Mulvaney. The Ilrishman’s story is told 
with perfect truth and pity: Mr. kipling 
makes not one mistake in sentiment. But 
had Mulvaney’s Colonel told the story of 
his life, Mr. Kipling would have filled it 
with cheap jests and cynicisms, gall and 
bitterness, 

Years ago, Werther first, and Childe Harold 
afterwards, brought into fashion the philo- 
sophy of woe and want, and tragic heroics: 
a perverted sensibility, an affectation of 
misery and despair ; its victims or devotees 
wept over their sorrows and shrieked at 
their gods. But the posture was tiring, and 
at last literature renounced it. Just now, a 
new philosophy is coming into fashion : itis 
required of a man that he be virile, robust, 
and bitter. Laugh at life, and jest with tho 
world: waste no words, and spare no 
blushes: whatever you do, do it doggedly, 
and whatever you say, put a sting into it. 
In sentiment, let Voltaire talking Ibsen be 
your ideal: in life, rival the Flying Dutch- 
man for recklessness, the Wandering Jew 
for restlessness, and the American rowdy 
for readiness to act. Life is short, so stuff 
it full: art is long, so cut it short Various 
men have various methods: some writers 
cut art short by reducing it to impressions, 
some by reducing it to epigrams. Which- 
ever you do, care nothing for beauty and 
truth, but everything for brevity and effect. 
You may lead your readers to believe that 
you have stayed at home, and analysed 
yourself, till you were sick of yourself; or 
that you have raged round the world, and 
found all hollow, without you and within. 
You can make literature an affair of nerves 
or an affair of blood: you may paint life 
gray, or paint it red. But if you would be 
a modern man of letters, before all else, 
ignore the Ten Commandments and the 
Classics. Swear by the sciences, which you 
have not studied, and the foreign literature, 
which you read in translation: if you want 
to make a hit, bring the lliad up to date: 
you need only double the bloodshed, and 
turn the long speeches into short, smart, 
snapping cynicisms. 

Some of these follies, which many writers 
now take for virtues, are but the accidental 
vices of Mr. Kipling’s work: and it is 
because he can write so well, that I have 
ventured to suggest that he often writes far 
too badly. A writer suddenly and deservedly 
welcomed with great praise is at once imi- 
tated by all sorts of incapable persons ; and 
for one story which has something of his 
real charm and power, there are twenty 
with nothing but his casual levities and 
unfortunate mannerisms. For example, 
‘The Mark of the Beast” is a story of an 
incident among the more unnecessary hor- 
rors of life in India, brought about by “ the 
power of the Gods and Devils of Asia.” An 
Englishman pays a drunken insult to Hanu- 
man, the Monkey-god, in his temple at 
night: a leper, a ‘ Silver Man,” just drops 
his head upon the man’s breast, and nothing 
more. And gradually, with dreadful 
warnings and signs, the man’s nature is 





| 


, changed into a beast’s, a wolf’s. It is an 
| uncanny, haunting story, told with a singular 
| power: but Mr. Kipling does not seem to 
know wherein consist the real horror and 
' fascination of his own work. A passage of 
pure and perfect excellence is often followed 
by one of simple bad taste and feebleness. 
For example: while Fleete, the werewolf, 
is lying bound in the house, with his two 
friends watching, the cry of the Silver Man 
is heard outside. They determine to capture 
him, and go into the garden: and “in the 
moonlight we could see the leper coming 
round the corner of the house. THe was 


mewed and stopped to dance with his 
shadow.” That sentence gave me a literal 
shudder of sudden fear, like the fear of a 
child in the dark: for complete effective- 
ness, in the narration of a fearful story, it 
could not be beaten. It is horrible, but the 
horror is not strained and emphasised : the 
simple words do their work naturally. The 
two men succeed in capturing the leper: 
they resolve to torture him into removing 
the spell from their friend. ‘“‘ When we 
confronted him with the beast, the scene was 
beyond description. The beast doubled 
backwards into a bow as though he had 
been poisoned with strychnine, and moaned 
in the most pitiable fashion.” Well, that 
is right enough in its way; but Mr. Kipling 
adds ‘* several other things happened also, 
but they cannot be put down here.” And 
‘* Strickland shaded his eyes with his hands 
for a moment, and we set to work. This 
part is not to be printed.” A row of 
asterisks follows. Now this suggestion of 
unmentionable horror is a piece of the very 
worst possible art: Mr. Kipling means to 
thrill us with absolute horror, to fill us with 
shuddering apprehensions of absolute fear- 
fulness. He fails: we feel nothing but 
wonder and contempt, to find so able a 
writer fall into so pitiable a device. And 
he is constantly leading us up to the doors 
of a sealed chamber of horrors, and ex- 
pecting us to be smitten with dread. The 
fearful and the terrible are not necessarily 
loathsome to the senses, matters of blood 
and noisome pestilence : they are produced 
by appeals to the imagination and to the 
intellect. Running through Mr. Kipling’s 
work, and spoiling its value, is this strain 
of bad taste: irritated by silly sentiment, he 
takes up silly cynicism ; angry with foolish 
shamefacedness, he adopts a foolish shame- 
lessness. Rather than let his work win its 
way by the subtle power of its ideas, he 
prefers to force our attention by the studied 
abruptness of his phrases. It is charac- 
teristic of the times: General Booth and 
Mr. Stanley, the German Emperor and 
General Boulanger, have done much the 
same thing in practical affairs. But Mr. 
Kipling, in his profession, is a greater man 


. . . | 
than they in theirs: and we continue to 


hope against hope for his ultimate purifica- 
tion and perfection. Lionet Jounson, 








Naval Warfare: Its Ruling Principles and 
Practices Historically Treated. By Rear- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb. (W. H. Allen 
& Co.) 





Tus is an inartistic but a very instructive 


perfectly naked, and from time to time he , 





book. Admiral Colomb is already known 
as an excellent writer on naval strategy ; and 
he is generally believed to have been tho 
author of some able papers in the Edinburg) 
Review on the general principles of war et 
sea, and on the illustrations of these in naval 
history. The volume before us may bo 
described as a work on tho philosophy of 
naval warfare, confined to its purely 
strategic aspect; and it has been written 
because our naval literature is almost a 
blank in this most important province, and 
because Admiral Colomb is not one of those 
sciolists who believe that the art of war, 
whether at sea or on land, has been wholly 
changed by the material inventions of the 
last sixty years. The author, in a word, 
seeks to do for the navy what General 
Hamley has done for the army—to illustrate 
the rules of the naval art by examples 
drawn from the warfare of the past, and to 
draw lessons from them for the present; 
and though his book is not equal to The 
Operations of Var, it is, nevertheless, a valu- 
able work. 

Admiral Colomb compares his volume, 
with a modest assertion of inferiority, 
to the profound essay of Captain Mahan, 
on a cognate subject; and the two works, 
in fact, have some points in common. But 
the principal object of the British seaman is 
to explain to a power superior at sea its 
true position as a maritime state; the aim 
of the American is to demonstrate the fatal 
results to commerce and empire which 
follow the loss of power at sea; and they 
regard the questions before them from 
different aspects. Admiral Colomb, too, 
does not dwell on naval tactics; Captain 
Mahan gives us an excellent aceount of 
many of the great battles at sea; and this, 
again, marks a plain line of distiuction. 
As for the volume before us, it is very able, 
full of thought, lear.ing, correct induction, 
and well-weighed and judicious comments; 
and the sketches of several naval campaigns 
are admirable in their fulness and clearness. 
Admiral Colomb, however, is svmetimes 
tedious ; his illustrations are too copious; 
he is deficient in purely literary skill, and 
his language is occasionally involved and 
obscure. 

Two conditions, Admiral Colomb remarks, 
are required to develop naval warfare, in 
the broad and legitimate sense of the word. 
In the middle ages fleets were only em- 
ployed to transport armies for descents on 
the land—we pass by the splendid exception 
of Sluys; ships were not able to keep the 
sea in bad weather or to appear on the 
ocean, and the sea itself was a barren 
domain, not a highway of empire or a vast 
tract of commerce. Naval warfare was 
thus confined to ‘“ cross raiding,” to make 
use of a happy phrase of the author, to 
invasions like those which led to Agincourt, 
though it deserves notice that even for these 
the command of the sea was of extreme 
importance. When ships of war became 


real cruisers, and when trade spread over 
the Atlantic waters and brought the wealth 
of many lands to Europe, naval] warfare, 
properly so called, was born; and, as 
Admiral Colomb justly observes, its true 
requirements were understood by our great 
‘mariners of the Elizabethan era, and 
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pmained unknown to their Spanish adver- 


saries. The command of the sea thence- 


' forward became of supreme importance to 


maritime states; and it is very remarkable 
that the best contested struggle recorded by 
history for this object took place when 
its value had become manifest, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Admiral Colomb describes at length the 
strategy of the long naval conflicts between 
England and Holland; Captain Mahan 
admirably explains the tactics ; and the two 
authors here supplement each other. Con- 
fining ourselves to the work before us, 
Admiral Colomb clearly shows how, in the 
first of these wars, the Dutch were too 
ambitious in aim ; they tried to defend their 
commerce, and, at the same time, to fight 
the superior fleets of England; and, on the 
whole, they were plainly worsted. But in 
the wars that followed they took a better 
course ; they keep their merchantmen within 
their ports, and concentrated their whole 
naval force to make head against their 
powerful enemy, and the issue was certainly 
not decisive. Admiral Colomb points out 
what immense results flowed from the tem- 
porary command of the sea in those bloody 
and protracted wars; and it is, indeed, 
surprising that the Dutch Republic was at 
once able to endure the terrible losses occa- 
sioned by the suspension of its trade and 
the ravages done by the victorious fleets of 
England, and yet to invade our shores and 
to insult our capital. 

A student of Captain Mahan’s work will 
hardly agree with Admiral Colomb that the 
naval tactics of this period were still quite 
immature and imperfect. Undoubtedly, 
however, the fleets of the time were very 
different from those of the days of Nelson : 
the ships were clumsy, feeble, and badly 
rigged; they sailed like haystacks, and 
went to leeward ; and they were so unequal 
in power and size that they were ill-fitted 
to act in concert. Partly owing to this, 
naval battles as yet were ill-ordered and 
confused mélées; and this gave oppor- 
tunities to the deadly fireship, the precursor 
of the modern torpedo, to spread ruin 
through crowded groups of an enemy. 
Fleets gradually were formed in regular 
lines, which engaged each other in parallel 
order; from this period the fireship de- 
clined in value; and we come to the 
fleets of the eighteenth century. These 
armaments resembled those of Trafalgar, 
except that the ships were still inferior ; 
but the “differentiation of naval force,” 
in Admiral Colomb’s phrase, became 
marked; that is, the line of battle 
was composed of large ships, with a ten- 
dency to become equal in size; these always 
required the support of frigates; and out- 
side and apart from its regular squadrons, 
every maritime state had numerous cruisers, 
im order to attack or to defend commerce. 
Navies thus had acquired the type they 
retained until the middle of the present 
century; but there was no naval warfare 
for the command of the sea on so grand 
aud complete a scale as that which was 
Wagel between England and Holland. 
France, however, was our recognised enemy 
for the greater part of this long period, and 
her efforts to contend with England at sea 





were incessant. Admiral Colomb describes 
at considerable length this naval struggle 
between the two powers; and his sketches 
of the expeditions of Tourville and Conflans, 
of the skilful strategy of Torrington and 
Hawke, and of Napoleon’s project of a 
descent on our shores, covered by a fleet 
holding the Channel for a time, are excellent 
in execution and design. On the whole, he 
concurs with Captain Mahan, that the 
strategy of France, throughout these years, 
had one marked and essential defect: she 
did not boldly contend for the command 
of the sea, and aim at destroying the fleets 
of England; she relied too much on her 
military power, and sought to conquer us by 
descents on our coasts, employing her naval 
strength, as a secondary force, to baffle, 
divide, and deceive her enemy; and this 
strategy was long doomed to failure. This, 
no doubt, is confirmed by experience ; but 
there is much to be said for the opposite 
view; and Napoleon’s operations, in 1805, 
only just missed decided success, so far as 
landing an army in England. We do 
not agree with Admiral Colomb that the 
Emperor’s project may have been only a 
feint: he no doubt hesitated ; but his later 
letters to Villeneuve and Ganteaume seem 
to us decisive. In all other respects Admiral 
Colomb’s account of this great game of 
strategy deserves the highest praise. 

The command of the sea by a single state, 
great as its superiority in this respect may 
be, cannot, however, be really absolute, in 
the condition at least of the modern world. 
The navy of England, for two hundred 
years, has been the dominant power on the 
ocean, and twice, at least, has nearly ‘ ruled 
the waves”; but there have always been 
navies more or less its rivals. Maritime 
wars, therefore, have been frequent; and 
these, in most instances, have been attended 
by invasions, or attempts to invade, hostile 
territory by belligerent fleets and troops. 
This opens an immense chapter of naval 
history, the largest, in fact, that can be 
examined; and Admiral Colomb has re- 
viewed the subject of descents, or schemes 
of descent of this kind, with admirable dis- 
cernment, but at somewhat excessive length. 
We cannot follow him in his careful narra- 
tives of expeditions of this description, from 
the days of the Armada to those of Sebas- 
topol ; it must be enough to say that they 
deserve attentive study, and display thorough 
knowledge and philosophic thought ; but we 
would refer our readers to the excellent 
account of the great contest of 1588, drawn 
from a paper of Prof. J. K. Laughton, for it 
places the whole subject in a natural light, 
and corrects legends which have obscured 
the facts. We would infer from Admiral 
Colomb’s pages that he lays down four 
principles, on this most important part of 
naval warfare, deduced by him from the 
general experience of the last two centuries. 
When a sea is open, or, as it may be called, 
‘‘ indifferent,” descents of this class will 
often succeed, though the power that makes 
them is inferior at sea: this was seen re- 
peatedly in the West Indies, during the 
maritime wars of the eighteenth century ; 
but such attacks will be usually mere raids, 
and can scarcely have decisive results. 
When a sea is guarded by an effective force, 








though it may be, at the time, inferior, these 
enterprises, as a rule, will fail : the Armada 
is a notable instance; another is Torring- 
ton’s baffling of Tourville; a third is the 
French invasion of Egypt, which ended in 
the destruction of the Nile, though Admiral 
Colomb has not remarked that Brueys 


_ probably could have escaped to Corfu had 


he not chosen to lie in Aboukir Bay, and 
that the descent was, in one sense, success- 
ful. Expeditions of this kind may have 
great results, in the case of a power superior 
at sea; the repeated harryings of the coasts 
of France in the naval wars of the last 
century, and the impotence of Spain, after 
the fight of Pessaro, are two out of a list of 
examples. But though a power may be 
greatly superior at sea, a descent ought 
not to be attempted in the proximity of a 
hostile fleet, unless this is ‘‘masked” and 
held in check ; the neglect of this precaution, 
though in part to be justified, was an error 
in the strategy of the allies when they 
undertook to invade the Crimea. 

Admiral Colomb, we have said, confines 
himself to naval strategy and avoils naval 
tactics ; and he does not dwell on the great 
changes which certainly must take place in 
naval warfare, owing to the inventions of 
the second half of this century. The author 
has yet to be found who will attempt to tell 
us what steam, ironclads, huge rifled 
ordnance, electricity, torpedoes, and, in 
short, the material discoveries of the mech- 
anism of war, will probably effect in con- 
flicts at sea; experience aided by genius 
will alone, perhaps, solve this tremendous 
and difficult problem. But Admiral Colomb 
most truly remarks that certain principles 
of naval strategy exist, of general applica- 
tion in all circumstances, however material 
conditions may change; and it is of supremo 
importance that these should be recognised, 
if England is to retain her place in the 
world. He has really written on this great 
question only; and he has worked out 
his conclusions with marked ability, and 
with a richness of illustration even too 
lavish. One remark we offer as we close 
a notice, necessarily too short for a great 
subject: England owes her empire and her 
escape from vassalage in the great war with 
France to her ascendancy as a maritime 
power; this ascendancy is more than ever 
needful under the conditions of her present 
existence, and it must be maintained what- 
ever the cost. 

Wittiam O’Connor Morris. 








Sir George Burns, Bart. By Edwin Hodder, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tut the late George Burns was one of the 
founders of the Cunard line, and that he 
was made a baronet at the age of ninety- 
four, probably sums up all that the public 
know of the subject of this biography. He 


| was, however, a noteworthy man in many 
respects, and not solely or indeed mainly as 
/a successful merchant. 


But with every wish 
to be fair to Sir George Burns’s memory, 
we cannot acquit his biographer of the 
literary crime of diffuseness. ‘The work 
under notice runs to more than 500 pages. 
The story of Sir George Burns’s life could 
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have been amply told in a volume of half 
that size. Eulogy may not be biography, 
but it is a vice that savours of charity. 
Verbosity, however, is an unmixed evil, and 
in the record of a man of business padding 
seems strangely out of place. Having dis- 
charged a duty in making our protest 
against what appears to be the growing sin 
of biographers — prolixity, we cheerfully 
bear testimony to the merits of this book. 

No man ever deserved more than George 
Burns the distinction conferred upon him 
by the crown, for no man ever did his 
work with more thoroughness and success. 
He was one of those rare men whom his 
friends could follow with safety in their 
investments. All that he touched turned 
to gold, not because he prayed for success, 
but because his judgment and his care 
insured it. He was born in the year of 
Warren Hastings’s acquittal. He could 
remember the magistrates issuing a solemn 
proclamation against the eating of hot rolls 
and his mother smuggling hot dainty 
morsels into his mouth in spite of the 
injunction. He had heard from his own 
grandfather’s lips the story of 1715, and 
he survived to read the report of the 
Parnell Commission, He lived through great 
changes, and he might truly have said 
that he played his part in making them. 
At the beginning of this century the Clyde 
at Glasgow was scarcely a navigable stream. 
George Burns remembered when it was 
possible to wade across it below the foot of 
the old Broomielaw Bridge, when the fishing 
nets stood upon its banks. John Fitch, an 
American engineer, had said in 1784, 
“Well, gentlemen, although I shall not 
live to see the time, you will, when steam- 
boats will be preferred to all other means 
of conveyance, and specially for passengers.” 
Need we add that a man so before his age 
was considered crazy, and died broken- 
hearted. Steam navigation from Great 
Britain to the States was not tried till 1838. 
Nearly all denounced the notion as nonsense, 
‘‘as if anybody ever knew iron to float.” 
* Don’t talk to me about iron ships, its 
contrary to nature.’ This was not the 
remark of an ignoramus, but of the chief 
naval architect of one of our dockyards to 
Mr. Scott Russell. 

The ninth and fifteenth chapters of this 

book are devoted to the story of the Cunard 
Company, and prove most interesting read- 
ing. It was Mark Twain who said “he 
felt himself rather safer on board a Cunard 
steamer than he did upon land.” The 
success of the Cunard line was mainly due 
to the care of Mr. George Burns, 
“that each ship added to the flect should be 
superior to those which had preceded it; at the 
same time, the greatest caution was observed 
never to udopt new inventions, or to be influ- 
enced by new theories, until they had been 
thoroughly tested.” 


Thus, the Cunard Company waited for years 





before they constructed the hulls of their 
ships of iron or adapted the screw propeller. 
It was always the principle of this great 
company to leave experiments to others, 
while they adopted an improvement only 
when it had been clearly proved so by 
others. The vastness and variety of the 
provisioning and coaling of the “ floating 





hotels” of the Cunard line almost exceeds 
belief. To take coal alone, about 1000 tons 
are burnt per day. ‘‘ This quantity of coal, 
if built as a wall four feet high and one foot 
thick, would reach from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s House.” 

The late Sir George Burns was a deeply 
religious man, and his letters bear evidenceto 
thisin every line. One of his earliest friends 
was Dr. Chalmers. It was a sermon of Dr. 
Chalmers on the text “I am not mad” 
that made a deep impression on his mind. 
Dr. Chalmers in one point, and in one only, 
resembled the infamous Titus Oates. He 
had a most extraordinary pronunciation. It 
was ‘not only broadly national, but broadly 
provincial, distorting almost every word he 
uttered with some barbarous novelty.” 
There was nothing in his pale plain face to 
indicate the power and genius of the man, 
and yet it is doubtful whether any preacher 
ever wielded greater influence upon his 
hearers. When Dr. Chalmers preached his 
farewell sermon before taking the vacant 
chair of moral philosophy at the University 
of St. Andrews, so enormous was the crowd 
anxious to hear him that a party of the 
73rd Regiment had to protect the entrance 
to the church! Mr. George Burns also 
knew Edward Irving, and his reminiscences 
of this large-hearted man are so interesting 
that we cannot refrain from quoting some of 


' them. 


‘‘ Irving was physically a powerful man ; and, 
in the days when the road to Blackheath was 
infested with highwaymen, he was walking 
alone in the darkening of the evening to London 
when two men who were lurking about seemed 
inclined to join him. Irving at once penetrated 
their purpose of doing him some mischief, and 
determined to make his presence felt among 
them. He opened up a conversation by saying, 
‘I see we are all going the same way—to 
London, I suppose; let us shake hands and 
walk together.’ One of the men responded, 
but he found that his hand was in that of one 
who held him like the grip of a vice; and, 
seeing that Irving was evidently not to be 
trifled with, the two men, after a little while, 
slunk off quietly behind. 

‘‘A favourite theme of conversation with 
Irving when talking with me, especially during 
his early days in Glasgow, was of the Spirit of 
God working amcng men more by the agency 
of the heart than of the head. Before he went 
to London, Irving said to Mr. Chalmers that, 
when he should enter his church in Regent- 
street, he was determined to open up a career 
for himself. This he certainly did, but great 
Gifferences of opinion exist with regard to its 
value” (p. 109). 

Sir George Burns was one of those Scotch- 
men who do not require a surgical operation 
to appreciate a joke. There are several in- 
dications of his humour throughout the 
book. The picture of Irving, the huge 
preacher, with his strange squint, covering 
his head with a large yellow handkerchief, 
before commencing his prayer in the pulpit, 
is certainly a quaint one. We have not 
space here to dwell on Macaulay’s Mont- 
gomery, Lord Shaftesbury, Dean Close, and 
other friends of Sir George Burns. He read 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, but we are expressly told that he 
did not give the book his ‘ unqualified 
approval.” The death of the patriarch, full 
of years and honours, in the arms of his son 


a strong evangelic 


is well described. It was to hima veritable! 

home-going, and was— 

“* Not more than the sudden lifting of the latch, 
Naught but a step into the open air out of a tent 
Already luminous with light.’’ 

Although this biography is written with 
bias, its perusal yil] 
interest all who wish to know more of 
vanished generation. 

J. G. Corron Mincury, 








TWO BOOKS ON THE CAUCASUS. 


La Trans- Caucasie et la Péninsule @ Apehéron : 
Souvenirs de Voyage. Par Calouste §, 
Gulbenkian. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Les Meurs des Khevsoures, Peuplade Cau. 
casienne. Par M. V. _  Dingelstedt. 
(Geneva: Burkhardt.) 


Auruover he writes in French, we are in- 
clined, judging by his name, to believe M. 
Gulbenkian to be an Armenian. The main 
purpose of his journey to the Caucasus 
appears to have been to study the region of 
etroleum in a practical way. On this sub- 
ject his book is full of minute details, and 
reminds us of the productions of the late 
Mr. Marvin, whom he frequently quotes. 
To the narrative of his journey, which 
is written in a spirited manner, is prefixed 
a short sketch of Georgian history and 
travel. A great deal which he has there 
given us is unfortunately uncritical, ¢.y,, 
the stories of Assyrian invasions of the 
Caucasus and of Chinese colonisation. He 
furnishes a fair list of earlier writers upon 
the country; but if the reader desires a 
more complete one, he will find an excellent 
account appended to Mr. Wardrop’s book, 
The Kingdom of Georgia (1888), with much 
other valuable information. Important 
works were written on the ethnology of the 
country by the late A. Berger; and his 
successor at the museum at Tiflis, Dr. G. 
Radde, is well known for his series of splendid 
monographs, which are more accessible to 
Western readers, since they are written 
in German. The Transactions of the Cau- 
casian section of the Russian Geographical 
Society are full of important papers on 
ethnology, folklore, and language. For 
philology, the best authorities are Brosset 
and Tsagarelli, at all events for the Georgian 
languages. The latter is now professor of 
Georgian at the University of St. Peters- 
burg. For the non-Georgian languages, 
excellent work was done by Baron von 
Uslar, Sjégren, and Schiefner. A useful 
analysis of some of their labours will be 
found in the appendix to Mr. Abercromby’s 
book, A Zrip through the Eastern Caucasus. 
We are surprised that M. Gulbenkian makes 
no mention of R. von Erckert’s excellent 
book, Der Kaukasus und seine Volker (Leipzig, 
1887), which has a good ethnological map. 
Our traveller sets out from Constantinople, 
giving us vigorous but gloomy pictures of 
the filth and discomfort of the Turkish ports 
which he passes, bearing witness to the 
universal decay of that moribund empire. 
We have a slight sketch of Batoum, which 
in 1878 had 2000 inhabitants, but now 
boasts of 18,000. Of course as yet it is not 
an inviting place; but when the present 





writer last saw it, he was struck with the 
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progress it had made. Our author is clearly 
a good ornithologist ; he carefully mentions 
by their scientific names the various birds 
which he finds on his route. He visits 
Kutais, Gelati, and all the well-known 
show-places. On page 57 he describes 
the lesghinka (not Jleskinka), the national 
Georgian dance; as regards the balalatka, 
a musical instrument, this is a Malo- 
Russian word, and not Caucasian, as he 
seems to fancy. On page 58 he writes as 
follows : 

‘Tl est rare que le laboureur et le danseur ne 
fredonnent pas les vieux refrains d’Orbéliani, 
de Zérételi et du Djavdjavatzi (sic), les poctes 
les plus populaires de la Georgie. C'est le 
XIle siccle qui fut Page d’or de la littérature 
Géorgienne ; alors florissaient lillustre roman- 
cier Rustavelli, dont le chef d’ceuvre est la 
Peau du lion, et avec lui tous les poctes dont 
nous avons cité Jes noms, auteurs de ballades et 
de chants d’amour, si chers au peuple, et s’il 
faut l’ajouter, si fréquemment utilisés,” 

As regards Rustaveli, this is in the main 
true; but instead of the other poets men- 
tioned being contemporary with him, they 
belong to the nineteenth century. Orbeliani 
died in 1883 ; Zereteli is still living ; and of 
the family Tchavtchavadze (disguised by 
our author under the form Djavdjavatzi) 
Alexander died in 1846, while the talented 
poet and novelist Ilya is still alive. 

The story told by M. Gulbenkian of his 
servant, who was a prince, can be easily 
paralleled ; waiters are frequently pointed 
out in Georgian hotels who are /niazia. 
The same thing is found sometimes in 
Poland, where members of the nobility are 
occasionally seen in very humble positions. 
Finally, our author arrives at Tiflis, and 
witnesses its splendours when illuminated 
in honour of the visit of the Tsar. On 
p- 91 he comes to grief over the Russian 
word for (large) railway station, which is 
simply vauxhall, borrowed from the English, 
but it is metamorphosed by our author into 
waagzaal, an impossible form with a quasi- 
Dutch appearance. This picturesque city 
is well described ; but Thibilis is not the 
ancient spelling of its name, as stated by 
our author, who is never very happy in his 
transcription of foreign words; it should be 
Trhilisi or Tbilisi. On p. 118, where M. 
Gulbenkian speaks of the Byzantine archi- 
tecture of the churches of Tiflis, he says 
nothing of the peculiar style exhibited by 
the Georgian or Armenian (see Bayet, LZ’ Art 
Byzantin). On p. 124 his account of the 
connexion between the Georgian and Ar- 
menian alphabets is not correct. 

After our author arrives at Baku he gives 
us very full accounts of the petroleum 
industry, and speaks of the quantity of 
the oil as far exceeding that of America— 
as, indeed, the present writer was told in 
the Caucasus by an American engineer in 
the service of the Russian government. He 
considered petroleum to be abundant in 
many parts of Georgia, which had not yet 
been thoroughly tested. All this part of the 
work is full of valuable information, and a 
good account of the ‘tank-ships” is 
given. Some of these are to be seen in the 
harbour of Batoum. On the whole, we may 
say of M. Gulbenkian’s book that he gives 
us a great deal of information in an unpre- 
tending way, and that he is never dull, 





The second work in our list is of adifferent 
character. It is the tirage d part, to borrow 
a convenient French phrase, of an article in 
Le Globe, a geographical journal published 
at Geneva, and the subject is the ‘‘ customs 
of the Khevsoures.” It is an ethnological 
study, and not a narrative of travel. The 
Khevsoures, according to the statistics of 
our author (with whom R. von Erckert, 
previously mentioned, entirely agrees), 
number 7000, and are a rude mountain 
= dwelling north of Tiflis and 

elonging to the Georgian or Kartvelian 
race. They have already formed the 
subject of much discussion. Of books 
about them, it will be enough to mention 
the valuable monograph of Herr Radde, 
the director of the museum at Tiflis. Occa- 
sional notices will also be found in the 
Transactions of the Caucasian section of the 
Russian Geographical Society. It is from 
one of the papers contained in this valuable 
series, to judge from a note on p. 5 of M. 
Dingelstedt’s brochure, that his remarks are 
mainly taken. Unfortunately the present 
writer does not possess a complete set of 
these Transactions, and is therefore unable 
to refer to the particular volume (xiv.). 

Visitors to the Tiflis Museum must be 
familiar with the figures of these strange 
mountaineers, with their chain armour, like 
ancient crusaders, and elbow plates. The 
little work of M. Dingelstedt professes to 
give us a sketch of their peculiar customs. 
These are very interesting to the student 
of popular traditions and tribal laws. The 
author confesses that, before the Russians 
made their power felt in these regions, 
brigandage was the chief mode of liveli- 
hood of these picturesque mountaineers. 
The women have a rough time among them, 
and, in consequence of the rude circum- 
stances of their daily existence, have lost 
much of their feminine charm. We get an 
account of the marriage rites, and the cap- 
ture of the woman, who may be carried off 
voluntarily or involuntarily, but she must 
not be carried off by a man of the same 
community. The laws of purification are 
rigid, and remind us of Levitical institutions, 
Matriarchy prevails to a great extent; upon 
the maternal uncle fall the duties of the 
vendetta, The Khevsoures are divided into six 
communes, which group themselves round 
certain ‘hati or sanctuaries. Each ‘hati has 
its annual festival, which is the centre, as it 
were, of the national life. It is the chief 
of the commune (fhevissber’) who presides 
over the festival, and keeps the flag of the 
sanctuary. St. George is to all appearance 
the favourite saint. Vast caves have been 
discovered in the north of the country used 
as burying-grounds. Here the dead are 
found placed in various positions, sitting or 
lying, clothed in their coats of mail, but 
without arms, and sometimes holding in 
their hands musical instruments. There 
are two kinds of priests among the Khev- 
soures; and we read of wise women (mhhit- 
khari), who are occupied in curing ailments or 
explaining their causes, and giving advice 
about coming misfortunes by watching the 
flow of water and other mysterious pro- 
ceedings. The interesting pamphlet of 
M. Dingelstedt should not be neglected by 
our folk-lorists. W. R. Morritt. 








NEW NOVELS. 
That Pretty Little Horsebreaker. By Mrs. 
Edward Kennard. In 3 vols. (White.) 


Kilearra. By A. Innes Shand. In 3 vols. 
(Blackwood.) 


Charlie is my Darling. By Anne Beale. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Some Emotions and a Moral. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Folly and Fresh Air. By Eden Phillpotts, 
(Trischier. ) 


Lady Rosalind. By Louis H. Victory. 
(Digby & Long.) 

The Romance of a Madhouse. By A. M. 
Meadows. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Among the Ruins, and other Stories. By 
Mary Cecil Hay. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Ir Mrs, Edward Kennard cannot lay claim 
to the talent of the late Whyte-Melville, 
she has at any rate caught much of the 
master’s spirit in her hunting stories. There 
is the same breezy atmosphere and the 
same healthful, invigorating tone about 
them. One cannot read such a story as 
That Pretty Little Horsebreaker without feel- 
ing that the author is a true lover of that 
nels animal the horse, and of sport in its 
best and truest sense. She takes us through 
many exciting episodes in the field, but 
these by no means exhaust the interest of 
her novel. It presents us, in addition, with 
some faithful pictures of English life as led 
in what is called ‘ Society,” as well as 
outside that charmed circle. The heroine, 
Katherine Herrick, is the daughter of a 
well-known sportsman, Squire Herrick, 
whose reputation had spread far and wide. 
Unfortunately for himself the squire was 
not content with the pleasures of the 
country, but became bitten with the Stock 
Exchange mania. As the result of his 
speculations he not only squandered his 
estate, but dissipated the fortune of £25,000 
settled upon his daughter. Then, hope- 
lessly ruined, he put an end to his life. 
Kate was a girl of spirit; and, knowing that 
she understood the points of a horse better 
even than most men, she courageously 
became a horsebreaker rather than live 
upon the charity of friends. She had 
two lovers. One was a handsome Guards- 
man, Captain Mordaunt, to whom she had 
lost her own heart; and the other was Lord 
Algernon Loddington, a nobleman, plain of 
feature, but with a sterling heart, who had 
loved her from childhood. Mordaunt was a 
mean, despicable cur, who backed out of 
his engagement when he found that his be- 
trothed was penniless. To Lord Algernon, 
on the contrary, Kate’s sorrows and poverty 
only made her the dearer, and she learned 
before it was too late to distinguish between 
the selfishness of the one and the mag- 
nanimity of the other. Mordaunt’s mother, 
the widow of a city knight, was as con- 
temptible in character as her son. She 
scandalously neglected the poor parents to 
whom she owed her being, but, ‘‘ by dint 
of going through a great deal of dirt and 
eating a very considerable number of humble 
pies, she had managed to attain the fringe 





of London Society.” But there was a flyin 
the ointment: Marlborough Tlouse was 
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closed to her. Kate Herrick is a delightful 
contrast; and the reader cannot fail to be 
warmly drawn towards this wayward and 
impulsive child of nature. 


Kilearra is the story of an Irish vendetta. 
Many years before the narrative opens the 
owner of the Kilearra estate in Western 
Galway had been brutally assassinated, and 
his successor devoted himself to the task of 
discovering the murderer. Ile died without 
having achieved the task, however, and 
committed it, as a sacred duty, to his heir, 
Martin Dering, a handsome young English- 
man. ‘ho latter accepted the trust, from 
which afterwards he would willingly have 
been freed, and took the name of his 
predecessor — Trench. Ile goes through 
imminent danger in pursuit of his object, 
and, on one occasion, is nearly shot. At 
last, what manly strength and determination 
had long failed to do, womanly weakness, 
tenderness, and beauty are successful in 
accomplishing. French introduces his young 
wife to the tenantry, and she immediately 
captivates all hearts. Through her agency 
the murderer is discovered, and confesses his 
crime before dying in gao!, while the hatred 
of a generation is eradicated. Ida French 
makes a noble and courageous heroine, 
developing a moral strength in inverse ratio 
to her physical. Wer power over the most 
desperate characters is like that of the Irish 
‘‘ whisperers,” who could “tame the most 
unmanageable horse by the breath of some 
mysterious influence.” Mr. Shand writes 
well and vigorously, and his sketches of 
Irish life aie truthful and realistic. The 
narrative never lags, but is throughout full 
of spirit and energy. 

Miss Anne Beale’s Charlie is My Darling 
demonstrates the intense love and devotion 
of a sister for a brother. The story is based 
on a next-of-kin advertisement, the heirs of 
a Jacob Dauncey being wanted at Montreal 
to take up the handsome legacy of £100,000. 
The Daunceys, of Castle Farm, Hollyfield, 
in England, are convinced that they are the 
persons referred to, and one of them, the 
“Charlie” of the title, goes out te claim it. 
His father follows him, only to find a nearer 
heir turn up, and to witness his own son 
breathe his last. Meanwhile, tho sister 
above referred to labours like a slave to 
maintain the family at home, while her 
heart is nearly breaking for her absent 
brother. In the end, matters are so far 
amicably arranged that tho true heir to the 


property comes to England and marries one | 
of old Dauncey’s daughters, while the heart | 


of Squire Weatherley, Charles Dauncey’s 
father-in-law, is softened by his grand- 
children, Old Dauncey, who, like many 
other people, had always been his own 
enemy, comes to the righteous conclusion 
that ‘‘one can’t be one’s own enemy with- 
out being other people’s.’”” The novel is 
simple and attractive, without being strong. 
Miss Beale has some rather indistinct geo- 
graphical notions. Montreal is spoken of 
vaguely as being in America, and she makes 
the P. and O. steamers sail to New York. 
The new volume in the Pseudonym 
Library, Some Emotions and a Moral, is wn- 
doubtedly very clever, but the straining 
after brilliant sayings almost palls upon the 


reader before the end is reached. The 
“‘emotions” are concerned with the love 
passion as variously developed in the several 
characters, and they give rise to very mixed 
feelings and incidents. A painful episode 
at the last enforces the “‘ moral,” which is 
one strongly condemnatory of unsuitable 
marriages. Godfrey Provence is a truly 
original hero, which is saying a good deal 
in these days, and Cynthia Heathcote 
matches him as the heroine. The course of 
true love by no means runs smooth. All 
the characters are well and firmly drawn, 
even to the most insignificant. There are 
some smart utterances which are wise, and 
some which are—otherwise. ‘‘Man is at 
best a learned pig,”’ we are told, who “ will 
root for truffles in Sahara or Paradise.” 
Idealists ‘think very high, but act on the 
whole rather low.” ‘Women have often 
noble impulses, but they fail in acting up 
to them. Suppose we put it in this way— 
that women want to be noble, and some 
men are.” Says the beautiful but wayward 
heroine, ‘‘ Love me for my faults and not 
my virtues, dearest, and then I shall never 
disappoint you. I can always live up to 
them.” This is not the kind of book that 
can be read indifferently—the reader must 
of necessity become interested in it. 


There is capital fun to be extracted from 
kolly and Fresh Air, albeit as a story it is 
‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring.” It isa record of the adventures 
of two brothers who went down to Dartmoor 
for a fortnight’s holiday, and took up their 
quarters at Tavybridge. A series of laugh- 
able accidents introduced them to the society 
of the district, and they managed thoroughly 
to enjoy themselves. The tennis lawn, the 
penny readings, the church, &c., all entered 
into their experiences ; while one of the two 
lost his heart to his lovely partner at tennis, 
Miss Lucy Lynn. The story of the pious 
station-master, Jinks, who lorded it over a 
little junction on the South Eastern railway 
is very good. Jinks had a strip of garden 
by the side of the line, and he used to try 
to convert profane travellers by growing— 
in onions and the like—virtuous maxims 
such as ‘‘ Love one Another,” ‘‘ Watch and 
Pray.” Being resolved to outdo himself in 
a certain annual effort, he set mustard and 
cress with the object of growing in gigantic 
letters ‘‘God is Love.” But the enemy 
came while he slept, and there came up 
instead the legend in horseradish, ‘ Jinks is 
a Idiot.” The worst of it was that the 
horseradish secured such a grip of the soil 
| that it would have almost taken an earth- 
quake to unroot it. That our author can 
write something good is shown by his 
| description of Dartmoor Forest in autumn. 





Lady Rosalind is described as “‘ a psycho- 

| logical romance,” and it is all that with a 
| vengeance. Never, in the space of 303 
| pages, have we ever met with such marvels. 
| Earth, Ileaven, and Hell our author lays 
under tribute, and seems to be equally at 
| home in each. A man is murdered at sea, 
|and having, like Jonah, spent some con- 
siderable time in the interior of a monster, 
he inakes his appearance in his old familiar 
‘haunts. There is not a character that is not 


hypnotic or lunatic, except one Colonel 








Victor de Burg, and he gets murdered, 
There are two sisters, one of whom insists 
on eloping with a cheerful youth named 
Holzapfel; while the other gets shot by her 
lover. As for the wonderful experiences of 
Lady Rosalind and her husband, they must 
be read to be believed—I mean disbelieved., 
Rosalind ‘‘ was a deep philosopher ; law she 
had studied profoundly ; astronomy’s paths 
and theology’s dreary deserts had she roved; 
nor were the mysteries of medicine unknown 
to her.” Yet this intellectual luminary— 
before whom the learning of Girton pales 
into insignificance — perished miserably, 
after seeing the ‘‘astrals” of herself and 
her husband. 


Miss Meadows has constructed a very 
taking story in Zhe Romance of a Madhouse, 
A young barrister goes to a dance at a 
lunatic asylum, and there meets with a 
beautiful girl who has been unjustly 
convicted of murder, and confined for life 
on the ground of insanity. After a couple 
of conversations with her, he is firmly con- 
vinced of her innocence, though the case 
had seemed one of the clearest which could 
possibly be conceived on the trial. He sets 
himself to clear up the mystery, however, 
and in doing so becomes the hero of many 
exciting incidents. Ultimately he succeeds, 
a phonograph being the final means of 
identifying the real murderer. Of course 
the lovely prisoner and her courageous 
champion marry in the end. The story is 
full of go, and the interest is kept up to the 
close. 


The short stories by Miss M. C. Hay are 
light and graceful. ‘‘ Among the Ruins” 
is the longest but not the best. ‘‘ Upon the 
Waters” is, perhaps, the most attractive, 
but all are readable. 

G. Barverr Smiri. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


A Manual of Catholic Theology. By Joseph 
Wilhelm and Thomas B. Scannell. Vol. I. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Those who are accus- 
tomed te study the catalogues of foreign and 
English publishers are probably aware that 
the literary activity which is so markea a 
characteristic of our time is shared also by 
Roman Catholic theology and philosophy. The 
fact is instructive, not only as manifesting the 
solicitude of the Church to bring the culture of 
her members on all expedient subject matters 
‘‘up to date,” but also as indicating a touching 
desire to imitate so far as possible the literary 
methods and products of the world without. 
For of most recent Roman Catholic works it 
may be affirmed that they copy assiduously, 
though not always successfully, current literary 
fashions. Thus, if the subject be philosophy, 
the author foliows as closely as he can the 
ratiocination and methods of his fallible and 
secular, perhaps atheistic, predecessors. For 
example, in the Stonyhurst Manuals, the most 
important of which have been noticed in our 
columns, it is not uncommon to find Hume, 
Bain, Dr. Martineau, J. S. Mill, and H. 
Spencer in the hallowed socicty of Bonaventura 
and St. Thomas. We presume tbat the faith- 
ful are carly taught to discriminate between 
thinkers so widely divided in their sympathies 
and objects, and that they are in no danger of 
confusing the permissible fruit with the bane- 
ful product of the tree ‘“‘in the midst of the 
garden”; otherwise we should have thought the 
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juxtaposition a little risky, and should have 
feared that the ratiocination of Bain and Mill 
would make sad havoc of the main prin- 
ciples of Bonaventura and his fellow-schoolmen. 
Nor is this the only marked characteristic of 
recent books of Romanist theology. A still more 
significant and ominous feature is their extreme 
Ultramontanism. They all bear the impress of 
the Vatican Decrees. Indeed, it would seem 
that this ecclesiastical brand is a sine qua non 
of all works now issued with the imprimatur of 
the Jesuits or their Ultramontane allies. It may 
be likened to the excise labels on bottles of spiri- 
tuous liquors, testifying at once to their strength 
and their intoxicating quality. Thus, in the 
above-named translation of Scheeben’s Manual, 
a work which has obtained some currency in 
Germany, we find the label affixed in a manner 
sufficently noteworthy by Cardinal Manning. 
As our readers are aware, the Cardinal has com- 
mitted himself at various times to some startling 
statements on the subject of the Vatican 
Council, but we do not remember even from 
him a more audacious perversion of history 
or a more striking exhibition of what we 
must deem deliberate self-obfuscation than is 
to be found in the following paragraph : 


‘‘Of all the superstitions and senseless mock- 
eries, and they were many, with which the world 
wagged its head at the Vatican Council, none was 
more profoundly foolish than the jibe that in the 
nineteenth century a Council has been called to 
declare the existence of God. In fact, it is this 
truth that the nineteenth century needs most of 
all. For as Jerome says, ‘Homo sine cognitione 
Dei, pecus.’ But what the Council did eventually 
declare is, not the existence of God, but that the 
existence of God may be known with certitude by 
the reason of man through the works that he has 
created. ‘This is the infallible ligit of the natural 
order, and the need of this definition is per- 
ceived by all who know the later philosophies of 
Germany and France, and the rationalism, scep- 
ticism, and naturalism which pervades the 
literature, the public opinion, and the political 
action of the modern world. ‘This was the first 
dominant error of these days demanding the action 
of the Council. The second was the insidious 
undermining of the doctrinal authority of the 
Holy See, which for 200 years had embarrassed the 
teaching of the Church not only in controversy 
with : adversaries without, but often in the guidance 
of some of its own members within the fold. The 
definition of the Infallible Magisterium of the 
Roman Pontiff has closed this period of contention. 
The Divine certitude of the supernatural order 
completes the twofold infallibility of the know- 
ledge of God in the natural and supernatural 
relation of Himself. This was the work of 
the Vatican Council in its one memorable 
session, in which the Councils of the Church, and 
especially the Councils of I‘lorence and of Trent, 
culminated in defining the certitude of faith.”’ 


The only parallels we can recall to this 
grotesque travesty of history, with its 
climax of endl rhodomontade— 
“The Infallible Magisterium of the Roman 
Pontiff”’—is to be found where we do not 
at present intend to search for it, in the 
advertisements of vendors of popular medicines. 
Our readers will probable think that, after this 
outside label of Cardinal Manning’s, little 
further evidence is needed of the prepotent 
quality of the spirit thus attested; and, in fact, 
the book itself is ‘‘in a concatenation accord- 
ingly.” Butas a further exemplification of the 
obscurantist teaching and the falsification of 
history, which has become the monopoly of 
Ultramontane Catholicism, we must place before 
our readers a few more extracts from the Manual 
itself. This, ¢.g., is Sheeben’s account of that 
saciificio del? intelletto, which is the self- 
stultification of all human reason and enlighten- 
ment: 

** Ievelation is especially intended to be a principle 
of faith leading to an infallible knowledge of 
revealed tiuth, and also to be a law of faith by 





submitting to which al! men may offer to God the most 
perfect homage of their intellect. Hence it follows 
that God should provide efficient means to enable 
mankind to acquire a complete certain and uniform 
knowledge of revealed truth, and to secure 
to himself a uniform and universal worship 
founded on faith. This exercise of God’s Jus 
Majestatis on the mind of man is rightly insisted 
upon by the Vatican Council against the 
rationalistic tendencies of the day ’’ (p. 17; ef. also 
p. 114). 

Again, this is how the Manual treats the ques- 
tion of Galileo and his persecution by the 
Church. Our readers will perceive that 
Scheeben here employs the rationalistic expedient 
of “‘ Twofold Truth,’ which the Freethinkers of 
the Italian Renaissance found so useful, but 
which various Popes and Councils interdicted 
in the most uncompromising terms. Like most 
of the modern Jesuits, however, Scheeben dis- 
plays a suspicious ignorance of mediaeval 
church history. 

‘* Dogmas may be divided in the same way as the 
contents of Revelation, except that matters revealed 
per accidens are not properly dogmas. It ,is, how- 
ever, a dogma that Holy Scripture in the genuine 
text contains undoubted truth throughout. And 
consequen'ly the denial of matters revealed per 
accidens is a sin against faith, because it implies the 
assertion that Holy Scripture contains error. This 
principle accounts for the opposition to Galileo. 
The motions of the sun and the earth are not indeed 
matters of dogma, but the great astronomer’s 
teaching was accompanied by, or at any rate 
involved, the assertion that Scripture was false in 
certain texts’’ (p. 89). 

These extracts, which might be added to ad 
libitum, suffice to show the nature of the 
teaching which Ultramontanism thinks useful 
for its enthusiastic disciples.) We do not 
propose to add a word either of criticism or 
reprobation. To do so would be to lay us open 
to the charge of extravagant superfluity, such 
as gilding refined gold or painting the lily. 


Peter’s Rock in Mohammed's Flood. By Thomas 
W. Allies. (Burns & Oates.) This is vol. vii. 
of a series which has occupied the author 
for thirty years, and which aspires to be, 
from the Romanist standpoint, an exhaustive 
account of the formation of Christendom. It 
thus covers the same ground as the works of 
Gibbon and Milman from the Protestant point 
of view. Weshould have been glad to have 
been able to speak favourably of an author who 
displays both industry and research, and who 
has not confined his authoritative sources to 
writers of his own communion; but we regret 
our inability to do so. Mr. Allies seems 
to us deficient im the historical insight, the 
insistence on veracity, the breadth of view, 
which are pre-requisites of his task. This book 
stands in the same relation to genuine history as 
a highly-coloured daub in an Italian country 
church stands to the work of an Old Master. In 
order to exemplify our meaning, we would ask 
our readers to compare his chapter li., 
‘*Christendom and Islam,’”’ in which he takes 
occasion to blacken Mohammed’s character in 
the most ~~ fashion of orthodox Roman- 
ism—we do not say with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s partisan work, but with the critical and 
impartial estimate of the Arabian prophet which 
Mr. Bury has recently given in his Later 
Roman Empire, or the late Dr. Badger in his 
elaborate article in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. We need hardly add 
that, on the relation of the Eastern to the 
Western Church, Mr. Allies is as vehemently 
anti- Oriental as the most narrow and prejudiced 
Romanist could desire. He does not scruple to 
say (p. 489): 


‘*The state of the Eastern Church from the Council 
of Chalcedon to the final assault of the Emperor 
Leo III. upon the whole fabric of church govern- 
ment is one continual descent.’’ 








He is compelled, it is true, to make large excep - 
tions, but they do not avail more than a slight 
modification of this astounding dictum. In 
short, Peter’s Rock in Mohammed's Flood may 
be described as an attempt to re-manu- 
facture the history of the later Roman Church 
in the interests of a narrow Romanism. 


The Christ the Son of God. By the Abbé 
Constant Fouard. Translated from the fifth 
edition by G. F. X. Griffith. (Longmans.) 
“This Life of Jesus,” says the author, ‘‘is an 
Act of Faith’; that is, it eschews criticism and 
controversy of the most elementary kind. It 
takes the four Gospels in their traditionary 
form and weaves their incidents into a pictur- 
esque narrative, just as Renan did in his |e de 
Jésus, with the single difference that the Abbé 
Fouard’s story suffers as much from surplusage 
and superfetation of picturesque incidents as 
Renan’s history did from poverty and critical 
scantiness. The Abbé does not even attempt 
the most rudimentary requirement of his 
subject—viz., a reasonable sequence of the 
events narrated. Now it must be obvious to 
our readers that an ‘‘ Act of Faith,” or mani- 
festation of pure, passive credulity in a subject 
on which criticism is at the present moment 
expending her utmost energies, is just as great 
an anachronism as an Auto de I'é of the Spanish 
Inquisition. However, a book which starts 
with such an open profession of pious imbecility 
renders the critic’s labour superfluous. Being 
super criticam as Sigismund was super yram- 
maticam, it was not intended for readers of the 
ACADEMY. We will content ourselves therefore 
with a few extracts, showing that ‘‘ the critical 
and imaginative skill,” by which Renan gave 
‘“‘a certain glitter to the inventions” of 
German Rationalists, has been adroitly borrowed 
by the author to give a fictitious brilliancy to 
the inventions of the Abbé Fouard. This, for 
example, is his method of embellishing the 
story of Christ’s conversation with the Samaritan 
woman (vol. i. p. 194): 

‘The astonished disciples murmured to each 
other, 

“** Has anyone brought Him food?’ 

*** My food,’ Jesus replied, ‘is to do the will of 
ilim who sent me and to acc mplish Ilis work.’ 

“Thus then the work of God was the conversion 
of the Samaritans, who were now advancing to- 
ward Him. The swaying crowds with their white 
garments fluttering through the fields of the valley 
below, which in four months more would be ready 
for the reapers, now gave them somewhat of the 
appearance of a harvest ripe for the sickle. The 
Saviour with a glance pointed them out to Ilis 
disciples.”’ 

Again we have the following enhanced picture 
of the feeding of the multitudes. 


‘** Make the men sit down,’ He said to the 
apostles. They obeyed His behest; and the people 
sat down on the long grass in companies of 
hundreds and fifties. It was still spring-time. 
The fierce heats of the sun had not yet robbed the 
Galilaean hills of their soft garment of green; and 
thuc the groups of friends and companions, ranged 
about in order, made a happy and charming scene 
which, together with the glowing tints of their 
oriental robes, left such a vivid picture upon the 
memory of Peter thatin after years he described it 
to Mark, the Evangelist, as being like gorgeous 
beds of floy.ers (Mark vi. 40), extending along the 
rich green sward”’ (i. p. 338). 

Certainly if Renan be held guilty of allowing 
his imagination to play too intensely on the 
Gospel narrative, it is a fault which more than 
one modern writer of the Life of Christ must be 
held to share with him, and among the rest 
must be enumerated the Abbé Fouard. 


The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor, edited by Father Pius Cavanagh, O.P. 
(Burns & Oates.) The Church of Rome in her 
extensive and varied Calendar possesses a 
goodly number of saints, confessors, and 
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martyrs, whose lives and _ reputations 
lend themselves readily to a legendary 
and pietistic treatment. In approach- 


ing such lives the ordinary reader, con- 


scious that he is no longer treading mere | 


Messrs. Percrvat & Co. have in the press a 
work by Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, entitled 
Old Touraine: the Life and History of the 
Famous Chateaux of France. The object of 
the author has been to present, so far as 


terrestrial ground, is quite prepared to take the possible, an accurate picture of the old life in 


shoes of his reason an 
his feet. 


understanding from off | the chateaux along the valley of the Loire, 
Hence he is not surprised at any | the most famous in the history of France, and 


number of miracles his saintly heroes are said to | the most beautiful examples of her art. Illustra- 


have accomplished, or the supernatural events 
of which they were the objects. They may 
have raised the dead to life. This need not 
stagger his faith: it was an every-day 
performance of legendary saints. Or they may 
have performed astounding feats of asceticism 
and self-maceration. This, again, was in the 
ordinary course of things, and he must feel 
neither incredulity nor wonder. For the most 
part, however, these wonder-working saints 
are not remarkable for culture or intellectual 
power of any kind. Indeed, it is not a little 
curious that the thaumaturgic power in these 
holy personages should be in the inverse ratio 
of their acknowledged wisdom. But while the 
greater number of Romanist saints are of this 
kind, there are a few who owe their reputation 
primarily to their learning and intellectual 
attainments. Their fame has been won, not by 
the signs and wonders of legendary miracles, 
but by the achievements of erudition and 
learned industry. Chiefest among them must 
be placed Thomas Aquinas. Now, the faintest 
sense of congruity would seem enough to 
suggest that these intellectual heroes should be 
treated with a proper sense of their specific and 
genuine character. For this reason we protest in 
the strongest manner against the purely legend- 
ary and pietistic life which Father Cavanagh, 
following in the wake of R. P. Joyau’s Saint 
Thomas @ Aquin, has compiled in this volume. If 
any Romanist wishes to do honour to the great 
Schoolman, he cannot do better than make a 
summary of Jourdain’s two volumes of his 
philosophy, or still better, compile a catena 
of passages from the Summa and his other 
principal works, such as his Contra Gentiles, In 
either case, we should have the thinker in his 
trueintellectual character, instead of a biography 
made up altogether of such puerilities as the 
following : 

‘* It happened soon after his return to the convent 
that the saint was attacked with fever, and obliged 
to remain in bed. Brother Buonfiglio, of Naples, 
who attended to him. being one night absent, his 
brother, a young man named John Copa, was 
charged to watch in the sick room. Suddenly he 
perceived a brilliant star which entered through 
the window, rested for some time on the head 
of the saint, and vanished in the same manner.’’ 


That the greatest name of mediaeval Catholi- 
cism should have been reserved for this treat- 
ment— dragged through the mire of a spurious 
and puerile hagiology—fills us with an indigna- 
tion which, we confess, we find ourselves unable 
to put into words. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur long expected new edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Poems will be published on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. Joun Murray will publish immediately 
the elaborate Dictionary of Hymnology, upon 
which the Rev. John Julian has been engaged 


for many years past, forming a volume of | 


ubout 1600 pages. Its object is to set forth the 
origin and history of the Christian hymns of all 
ages and nations, with special reference to those 
contained in the hymn-books of English-speak- 
ing countries and now in common use. It will 
contain biographical notices of the authors and 
translators, and also historical articles on 
national and denominational hymnody, brevi- 
aries, missals, primers, psalters, sequences, &c. 








tions and portraits will be inserted, reproduced 
from the original paintings, and views and 
architectural drawings given of the buildings. 
There will be also an itinerary for the tourist, 
a map, genealogical tables, lists of pictures, 
MSS., &c. and an index. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new novel, The Little 
Minister, will be published next week. 


Messrs. CoarpMan & HALL will immediately 
publish A Week's T'ramp in Dickens-Land, 
together with personal reminiscences of the 
‘‘Tnimitable Boz” therein collected by Mr. 
William R. Hughes, of Birmingham. The 
book will form a handsome volume of 450 
pages, printed on toned paper, containing 
nearly 120 illustrations. Of these upwards of 
fifty are original drawings by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 
from sketches specially made by him for the 
work. The remainder are by D. Maclise, Luke 
Fildes, ‘‘ Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne), Herbert 
Railton, Robert Langton, William Hull, E. 
Hull, J. Grego, and C. A. Vanderhoof. The 
book will include many interesting facsimiles, 
original letters, and other documents relating 
to the novelist. Nearly sixty persons in various 
ranks of life have nde A information or 
assistance to Mr. Hughes in the preparation of 
his work. 

A MEMORIAL biography of the late Canon 
Carus, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, will be 
published at the //ome Words office in a few 
days, under the title of Speaking Years. The 
volume will include a selection from the late 
Canon’s writings, and a portrait from the 
painting by Mr. George Richmond. 


Messrs. WArp, Lock, BowpEn & Co. have 
in the press an illustrated novel, by Mr. J. E. 
Muddock, entitled Stormlight. The scene is laid 
in Switzerland and in Russia, and, under the 
guise of fiction, some remarkable phases of 
Nihilism are described. The author has studied 
the subject both in Russia and Switzerland, in 
which latter country he was for some years the 
Daily News correspondent. 


Mr. GrorGEe ALLEN will publish next weck 
a book by Mr. W. Kingsland, entitled T'he 
Mystic Quest, a Tale of Two Incarnations. 


THE second volume of the Rev. E. A. Litton’s 
Dogmatic Theology on the Basis of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for early publication. 


Messrs. RovurLEDGE are bringing out a 
second edition of Canon Dixon’s poem Mano. 


MEssrs. WILLIAM PATErson & Co. announce 
a re-issue of their illustrated library edition of 
the Works of Robert Burns, edited by the late 
W. Scott Douglas. This edition will consist 
of 500 copies, numbered and signed. It will 
contain all the original steel plates and fac- 
similes, and will be issued at a cheap price. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
publication in popular form, simultaneously in 
England and America, on November 9, of a 
revised edition of Jesus, the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth, which has been out of print for some 
time. The London publishers are Messrs. 


Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE «& Co. will pub- 
lish, next week, as the new volume in their 
standard novels, Lord Lytton’s Cartons, uni- 
form with their recent issues of Shirley and 
| Jane Eyre. 











Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has so far 
recovered from her recent illness, that she will 
lecture for the Bristol Literary and Philosoph ic 
Club on October 22, upon “The Origin of 
Portrait Painting ’’; at Gloucester, on the same 
subject, on November 2; at Clifton College, on 
November 5; and in the theatre of the Bristol 
Museum (for the Ladies’ Preventive Mission) 
upon “The Literature and Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” on November 7. Miss 
Edwards is also announced to lecture upon 
“The Origin of Portrait Painting” at South- 
port, on November 13; and at Leicester upon 
‘“‘The Art of the Novelist,”” on December 14. 


Tue Aristotelian Society opens its thirteenth 
session on Saturday, November 2, when the 
president, Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, will give 
the inaugural address on ‘‘ Matter.” It has 
been arranged to hold one meeting during the 
session at Oxford and one at Cambridge, for 
the convenience of members resident at the 
universities. The meeting at Oxford will be 
held on November 16, in the common room of 
Jesus College, when papers will be read by 
the president and Messrs. B. Bosanquet and 
D. G. Ritchie on ‘‘The Origin of the Percep- 
tion of an External World.” The meeting at 
Cambridge, the arrangements for which are 
not yet fixed, will take place in the Easter 
term. 


Tue first series of lectures given by the Sun- 
day Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
October 18, in St. George’s Hall, at 4 p.m., 
when Sir James Crichton Browne will lecture 
on “ Brain Rust.” Lectures will subsequently 
be given by Mr. Frank Kerslake, Mr. Walter 
L. Bicknell, Mr. W. E. Church, Prof. H. Mar- 
—_ Ward, Mr. A. W. Clayden, and Sir Robert 
Ball. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tire first number of the Welsh Review, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands, is to appear 
on October 20. Among the contents will be: 
a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris; the opening 
chapters of a Welsh story, entitled ‘‘ Owain 
Seithenyn ” ; and articles by Lord Carmarthen, 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, the Hon. Stephen Coler- 
idge, Mr. Thomas Ellis, the Rev. Elvet Lewis, 
and Mr. Tudor Evans. The publishers are 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Hconomic 
Review will contain the following articles :— 
‘Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on the 
Condition of Labour,” by Canon H. Scott 
Holland ; ‘‘ What is Justice?”’ by the Rev. H. 
Rashdall; ‘‘The Incidence cf Urban Rates,” 
by Mr. G. H. Blunden; “The Socialism of 
Lassalle,”” by Mr. G. Binney Dibblee; ‘‘ The 
Impediment to Production,” by the Rev. 
Francis Minton; ‘‘ Darwinism and Socialism,” 
by Mr. T. Kirkup; ‘‘ The Co-operative Move- 
ment,” by Mr. W. A. 8. Hewins. 


Dr. Henry M. FIED will contribute to the 
November number of Harper’s Magazine an 
illustrated article containing new information 
about Stonewall Jackson, based upon the 
materials furnished by Mrs. Jackson’s forth- 
coming memoir of her husband. Mr. Du 
Maurier’s novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” will be 
concluded in the same number. 


Tu November number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an article on ‘‘ Sacrament 
and Confession,” by the Rev. Father Black ; 
‘“‘The Paris Press and the Paris Poor,” by 


_E. R. Spearman; “ Wells and Well-Worship,” 


by Thomas Anderson ; and the continuation of 
the monthly review of Newnham’s ‘‘ Alresford 
Essays for the Times,” by Rev. Dr. R. Linklater. 


Dr. ALLAN, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, the Rev. 
W. Murdoch Johnston, the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
Miss Payne Smith, and the Rev, A. Boyd 
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ter will contribute papers for Sunday 
reading to the November part of the Quiver, 
which commences a new volume. The other 
contents of the part will include a poem by the 
Bishop of Derry ; papers by Prof. Blaikie, the 
Rev. John R. Vernon, and Mr. J. F. Rowbotham ; 
three complete stories illustrated ; a parable by 
Lady Laura Hampton; and the first instal- 
ments of two new serial stories, viz., ‘‘ The 
Heiress of Aberstone”’ and ‘‘ Through Devious 
Ways.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tne opening of term at Oxford has been 
saddened by the serious illness of Prof. Jowett, 
the master of Balliol. According to the latest 
accounts, there has been some improvement in 
the most unfavourable symptoms; but we fear 
that his condition is still critical. 


TuE ceremony of unveiling the stone of dedi- 
cation of the new building of Manchester New 
College, in Mansfield-road, Oxford, will take 
place on Tuesday next, October 20, at 3.15 p.m. 
Later in the afternoon the session will be 
opened with an inaugural address by the Rev. 
John Owen, rector of East Anstey, who has 
taken for his subject ‘The Modification of 
Religious Beliefs regarded as a Condition of 
Human Progress.”’ In the evening there will 
be a soirée at the Randolph Hotel. 


Pror. SAYCE proposes to deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday next, October 
21, upon ‘‘ The Bearing of Recent Assyriological 
Discoveries on the Study of Ancient History,” 
with special reference to the Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets. He will then immediately leave for 
Egypt, where his address, for the next six 
months, will be the Post-office, Cairo. 


Pror. GWATKIN will deliver his inaugural lec- 
ture, as Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge, on Tuesday next, October 20. 
He is giving two courses of lectures this term 
upon ‘* Early Church History.” 


MEssks. PERCIVAL announce A (Guide to 
Greek Tragedy, by the Rev. Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, of St. Andrews. The writer’s hope 
has been that, by recording impressions made 
on himself by somewhat close and long-con- 
tinued study of the originals, he might assist 
the reader of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, whether in Greek or English, to enter 
more completely into the spirit and intention 
of their works. 


Mr. JAMES SuLLy will deliver a course of 
ten lectures this term at Cambridge, in con- 
nexion with the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, 
upon ‘“‘ The Theory of Education.” 


Tue board for oriental studies at Cambridge 
have added to their list of lectures for this 
term a course on Assyrian, to be given by Mr, 
8. Arthur Strong, of St. John’s College. 


TueE Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild has been 
elected treasurer of University College, in 
succession to the late Sir Robert Fowler. 


Two courses of popular lectures will be given 
at Bedford College, London, during the present 
term by Dr. H. Frank Heath, the professor of 
English, upon ‘The Modern Masters of English 
Fictions ””—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Mr. George Meredith ; and by Mr. Holland 
Crompton, the professor of chemistry, upon 
“Passages in the History of a Raindrop,” 
illustrated with experiments. 


Mr. WItrreD GILL, fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, will open a course of 
lectures at 13, Kensington-square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies) on ‘The 
Ethics of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Emer- 
son,” with a free introductory address on 
Tuesday next, October 24, at 11.15 a.m. 





In view of the proposal, which will shortly 
come up for discussion, to appoint a syndicate 
to consider the question of allowing alternatives 
for Greek in the Previous Examination, Prof. 
E. C. Clark has issued a pamphlet entitled 
Greek and Other Studies at Cambridge (Mac- 
millan & Bowes). His arguments are not quite 
the usual ones. While yielding to none in 
recognising the value of Greek in a liberal 
education, he protests that the knowledge of 
Greek required at present is only a sham. If 
this sham cannot be changed into a reality— 
and he evidently doubts whether it can—he 
declares that he will vote for any alternative 
that substitutes a real knowledge of some 
modern language other than English. It is not 
the subject so much as the method of examina- 
tion which he wishes to see reformed. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
HARVEST THOUGHTS. 


Can the crushed grape foresee the wine, 
Or grain between the millstones tell 
All it will be, a food divine, 
A daily bread? And we, ah well ! 
May we not be like them at least, 
A portion of the Master's feast? 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE, 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 


A LARGE circle of friends will have heard with 
much regret of the death of Mr. John Williams, 
the principal editor in the publishing house of 
Cassell & Co. 

He was born in September, 1839, being the 
only son of the Rev. John Williams, for many 
years rector of Thornbury, in Herefordshire. 
He was educated at Marlborough, where he 
was one of the head-boys in the early days of 
Dr. Cotton’s rule. Having been elected to an 
exhibition at Trinity College, Oxford, he gained 
a first class in moderations, and a second class 
in the final schools (1862), together with Mr. 
Walter Pater. At one time he edited a musical 
review, and he was always passionately devoted 
to music. Twenty-three years ago he became 
connected with Cassell & Co.; and henceforth 
all his labour was given to promoting the 
interests of that firm. It was, we believe, to 
his fine literary judgment that we owe the 
‘‘Treasure Island” series, which is now being 
published in a cheap illustrated form. It was 
certainly a subject of pride to him that he was 
thus able to introduce to the reading world an 
alumnus of his old college, under the disguise 
of ‘*Q.” In addition to a general supervision 
over all the publications issued by Cassell & Co., 
Mr. Williams was personally responsible for the 
editing of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary (in 
fourteen parts or half-volumes) ; and from this 
he condensed himself the handy volume known 
as Cassell’s English Dictionary: an Index of 
the Words and Phrases used in the English of 
the Present Day (1891). 

Hard work did not seem to affect Mr. 
Williams until the winter of 1889-90, when he 
was one of the victims of the first epidemic of 
influenza. From this attack he never really 
recovered. In the early part of the present 
summer it became evident that his health was 
failing. A happy summer holiday in Switzer- 
land seemed to do him good; but immediately 
on his return home he had a relapse, and he 
died, very suddenly at the last, on Wednesday, 
October 7. On Monday, he was buried in the 
West Brompton Cemetery, after a musical 
service at St. Philip’s Church, Kensington. He 
leaves a widow and four children. 





THE REV. PERCY MYLES. 


On the same day (October 7) died the Rev. 
Percy W. Myles, who, at a yet younger age, 
was cut short in a career of high promise by a 
wasting illness, also connected with influenza, 
Best known as a member of the Selborne 
Society, and editor of its monthly magazine 
Nature Nites, his energies overflowed in many 
directions. Perhaps his speciality was botany, 
his attainments in which won for him the 
fellowship of the Linnean Society. But he 
was equally a student of literature, and an 
admirable critic. In January of last year he 
was chosen to deliver a lecture (in English) 
before the Rudy Institute at Paris, upon ‘‘ Con- 
temporary English Literature: its Sources, 
Characteristics, and Tendencies.” This was 
afterwards printed as a pamphlet, and noticed 
in the ACADEMY of March 15, 1890: 


** Tt covers the whole of the present century, and 
every department of literature, within some 
twenty-four pages; but it is written with such 
brightness and with so much knowledge, that we 
have found it neither tedious nor impertinent. 
The author inclines to the conclusion that science 
is crushing out poetry.’’ 

Before his health broke down, Mr. Myles wrote 
two or three reviews for the ACADEMY, each of 
which, we have reason to know, attracted 
attention in the quarters best capable of 
estimating them. 

Mr. Percy Myles was born in February, 
1849, at Kilmoe, county Cork, of which parish 
his father was rector. He was educated at 
Tipperary Grammar School, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated as senior 
moderator and gold medallist in English 
language and literature. Though he left his 
native country early, he always retained the 
patriotic feelings of a true Irishman. Since 
1878, he held a succession of clerical appoint- 
ments in Middlesex, and he was also an agent 
of the Additional Curates’ Aid Society. Ever 
ready to preach or lecture, he wore out a power- 
ful frame by over-exertion, and never found 
time to write any book by which his name 
should be preserved. But he will always be 
remembered by those who knew him, however 
slightly, as the warmest of friends, the most 
thorough of students, and the most modest of 
critics. A visit from him was as exhilarating 
as the draught of a sea-breeze. He has left a 
widow, who shared his literary sympathies, and 
often helped him in his work. We understand 
that Mr. James Britten, of the Natural History 
Museum, has kindly undertaken to bring out 
the October number of Nature Notes. 


THE REY. J. HOSKYNS ABRAIALL. 


WE also regret to record the death of the Rev. 
John Hoskyns Abrahall, whose name will be 
familiar to readers of the ACADEMY from his 
frequent contributions on very various subjects. 

He was descended from a family that had long 
been settled in Southern Somerset, and his 
uncle was well known to a former generation 
as a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. He was 
born in 1829, and educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he gained the Chancellor’s prize 
for Latin verse in 1850, the year before the more 
famous Charles Stuart Blayds (Calverley). He 
took his degree in Michaelmas term 1852, 
where his name appears in the second class, 
with that of the present Speaker of the House 
of Commons. In the following year he was 
elected to a fellowship at Lincoln College, 
which was then ooulienl by statute to persons 


born in the diocese of Wells. On Mark 
Pattison’s election to the Rectorship in 1861, he 
was instituted to the living of Combe Longa, 
near Woodstock, which had previously been 
held together with the headship of the college. 
Dr. Tatham, a notorious Rector in the beginning 
of the century, used regularly to live at Combe, 
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and devote more attention to farming his glebe 
than to academical affairs. Under a later 
Rector (Radford), Archdeacon Hannah was for 
some time curate of Combe. 

Mr. Hoskyns Abrahall was an old-fashioned 
scholar, devoted to his books, and fond to the 
last of turning Latin epigrams. His published 
works include Versiculi ; or, Varieties Latin and 
English; and Jlestern Woods and Waters. 
Within a fortnight his son followed him to the 
grave. J. 8. C. 


By the death of Sir Charles Anderson, of 
Lea Hall, which occurred last week, Lincoln- 
shire has lost one of her most prominent sons. 
The deceased baronet was born in 1804, and 
during the greater pcrtion of a long life 
devoted much attention to the history and 
architectural remains of his native county. 
There was probably not an old building in the 
shire which he had not examined. His (uide 
to the County of Lincoln is far superior to the 
common run of works of that kind. Sir 
Charles took great interest in Scandinavian 
antiquities, and visited Denmark and Norway 
at a time when they were a terra incognita to 
the ordinary Englishman. His account of a 
tour in Iceland, which he made many years 
ago, will even yet repay perusal. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Cooke, who was known to several 
generations of literary by his position in 
the publishing house of Mr. John Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, with which he had _ been 
actively connected for no less than fifty-four 
years. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for October is in two respects 
noticeable. First, it contains articles by two 
new contributors—Prof. Gwatkin and the Rev. 
J. Licwelyn Davies. The former contributes a 
short essay on the ‘‘ Fourfold Revelation of 
God,” which, though not in the least original, 
we welcome as a personal “ confidence.” The 
latter gives a note on Avywuol in 2 Cor. v., 
which suggests the hope that the distinguished 
writer is resuming his Paulinestudies. Secondly, 
it lays three more stones in the building which 
is so slowly and so surely going forward—a 
reconstructed, popular, but critical view of the 
Old Testament. Prof. Duff, of Airedale College, 
gives a study of the development of Jeremiah 
the man ; and the late Prof. Elmslie, a bright 
study of the Book of Zechariah. Both papers 
(or addresses) are thoroughly popular, but the 
first is more directly practical than the second. 
Prof, Elmslie, in fact, had developed such an 
intense sympathy with his audience as to be for 
the moment absolutely untrue to the funda- 
mental principles of the literary criticism of the 
old Hebrew records. For all that, his sermon- 
study is still striking, though one needs to 
imagine preacher and congregation to pardon 
the otherwise startling concessions made to the 
Philistines. The other contributors are Dr. 
Cox, Prof. Marcus Dods, and Prof, Candlish, 
who continues bis discussion of the moral 
character of pseudonymous books. Let us 
frankly say that we are disappointed with this 
second paper. It is very well that the author 
admits the /ocvs standi of the critic and the 
exegete in the Christian Church. But what is 
to be said of this sentence: ‘The conclusion 
wouid seem to be that books in which a false 
authorship is claimed, merely in order to gain 
the more acceptance for their contents, cannot 
be divinely inspired, or any part of the canon 
of Neripture.” Surely there is some crude 
thinking here. Would it not be best to drop 


these confusing words, “inspired” and “‘inspira- 
tion,” altogether in speaking of written histori- ; Ta. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON HERO[LN]DAS. 
The University, Durham: Oct. 5, 1891. 

IIL. 8. R(utherford): «od, and in his note: ‘ If 
the reading is sound, this must mean, ‘it becomes 
of greater importance where etc.’’’ Read kui. 
Cottalus is bent on something worse, and the door 
is not clesed—i.e , there is no stopping him. 

III. 10. R. assigns xnv ra—nacrpny to Cottalus 
without support from the MS., and reads in 11, 
thy y euhv. Read rhy ye unr, and restore the 
passage to Metrotime. 

III. 19. K(enyon): va: wapwrepa: moddov, which 
R. corrects into val TIAPQ re wad “AwoddAov. The 
uncials apparently indicate that R. regards the 
words as desperate; at any rate, his remark is 
that ‘‘the words will give trouble.’”’ Why not, 
without further trceuble, read «o) wapotrepar wodAdr ¢ 
Cottalus has thrown his slate between the pallet 
and the wall, while his knucklebones lie far away 
in front of the jar, which is used for all sorts of 
things, among the bellows and nets. 

IIT. 21. K. tys Anwv9ov. RR. corrects: «al ri 
xvOpn, and says, “‘The correction rests upon the 
belief that An«%@~—an adscript explaining «idpy— 
was wrongly substituted for it in the text.”” But 
what evidence is there that Anxééy is an adscript ? 
and how did it come to be in the genitive, if we 
adopt R.’s reading of line 19? Read As Anxdbdov, 
and take it after wapoirepa in 1. 19 (cf. for the gen. 
Ap. Kh. IV. 982, IT. 686). 

IIT. 35. K. radns, R. rddas. Perhaps ai Ajjs. 

IIL. 43. R. gives xovu—rovde to Lampriscus, with- 
out the support of the MS., and reads xod. Read 
cov, and restore the words to Metrotime. 

ILL. 48. K., «adn@wv wore und odovta xwyoa. 
R. corrects thus: GAnOiv’ Sore un Sova Kiwnoa. 
The absence of accents on the last two words is, 
according to R.’s Preface, ‘“‘intentional. It is 
meant to suggest either uncertainty or corruption.”’ 
Sut xweiv dd6vras, ‘‘ to use one’s teeth,’’ occurs in 
the Epistolae of Timocles (Meineke, Fr. Com. Med., 
iii., p. 596), and R.’s correction does not seem 
needed. Metrotime says her son’s exploits are the 
talk of the place, ‘‘and they are true, so I can’t 
use my teeth’’—though whether this means that 
she can’t eat a morsel because of her son’s 
behaviour, or that she can’t fly at his accusers, 
because the accusations are true, may be uncertain. 

IIL. 50. K. pax, R. fax. R. translates thus: 
‘* And see how he has peeled all the bridge of his 
nose in a wood, as if he were a creel-man of Delos, 
&e.”’ But was ‘‘having the bridge of his nose 

ecled’’ peculiar to or specially characteristic of 
a D-lian fisherman’s occupation? Might we not 
read pau (a heteroclite accusative of pagis + drd5qux 
Ifes.) and translate bAny “‘mud” ‘ef. Ar. Fr. 
697) In that case Acdérpnee would not mean 
** peeled,’’ but ‘*mede mouldy’’? (Ar. Fr, 511), 
and would appropriately express the action of 
mud on the leather shoes, while the comparison of 
the boy with the fisherman (who naturally does 
stand about in water a good deal) would also be 
appropriate. 

IIT. 64. K. dorpaBd oxwarepote. BR. gives these 
words to Cottalus, without MS. authority, and 
reads: AZTPABAOKQSNEP of5a, and says in the 
notes: ‘‘ Another crux. Perhaps the initial letters 
conceal the reading *Aorpd3cxos or *AorpéBoxos, 
when the name would be that of some famous 
player with the dopxd%es.”? But Cottalus has 
thrown aside the dSupxdies as too childish (this 
is plain both from the passage which R. misunder- 
stands, 19-21, and from ll. 6, 7), and would not 
plume himself on being an expert with then. I 
would suggest that the words belong to Lampriscus, 
and that they conceal the name of some game with 
the Sepxaées, Which it was lawful and innocent 
enough for a schoolmaster to have heard of and 
even to be able to name. Read, perhaps, orper- 
75° Snworep olde, “you are not satisfied to play 
streptinda like your schoolfellows.’’ 

LIT. G7. K. «wevvta pte xappoo to y niwrov. 
R. corrects: xwedvra pnde xospiov td y Heiorov. 
But the proverb appears in Ar. Lys. 474, in pre- 
cisely the same form as in the MS of Hero(n)das. 
Read: kuwetvra wndt ndpdos, ef 76 7 Hiorov, ** Vl 
make you as still as a mouse, if that’s what you 
want.’’ Of course it is not what the boy wants, 
but it is schoolmaster humour on such occasions to 
affect that it is. 
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V. 29. R. wpds "Apgurtalny taita, uh me nAnkricer. 
But it does not seem possible to construe the last 
three words by themselves. Remove the comma 
and read uot for we: ‘“‘no more of these toyings 
with A., if you please.” ; 

V. 59-62. K. indicates that ll. 62 and 63 are 
not spoken by the same person ; and it is certain 
that 63 is spoken by Bitinna. Line 62, therefore, 
is not spoken by Bitinna; and the indication of 
the MS. to this effect is confirmed by the fact that 
enxas (62) is in the second person. It., however, 
assigns 62 and preceding lines (from 56) to Bitinna, 
corrects @@nxas into %@nxa, and says: ‘‘ the passage 
will remain obscure until we have discovered the 
meaning of axaixas or etc.’? The passage as K. 
gives it is as follows ; 

(59) €ua TovTUs 

tous 8v0 KudiAA eroved nucpewy mevTe 
mop AyTiSwpwt Tas aXaiKas Kiwas 
as mpwy €Onkas Tas TPupoior TpiLov7a, 


R. alters exa in 59 to wa, wa, changes revtas into 
rovtous, prints erope# without accents to indicate 
uncertainty, and reads tp:2o0rvras. Now, so long 
as the meaning of axaias is not authoritatively 
settled, the presumption raised by the words tus 
apupaot tpiBovra is, I submit, that they are a 
special make of leg-iron or fetter. If so, there is 
only one person in danger of having to wear them, 
not two, and K.’s tp:8orra is right, and R.’s 
7¢(Bovras wrong. We must, therefore, separate 
rovtos Tous dvo from tp:8ovra, find some construc- 
tion for the words rouvras revs 5vo, and something 
for tp.Borta to go with. Read fAa rovruvs | r0%s 
S%0, Kvd:Aa’, ‘send off this pair,” ée¢., Pyrrias and 
Gastron (for Aa, see Pind. Jsth. v. (iv.) 48). At 
this point Gastron breaks in. Read &' peo. 
Gastron has worn the ‘‘ Achaeans’’ before, and 
appeals to Bitinna not to put him into them again 
so soon. 

V. 89. K. nae Tepyrs es reurtny. Read, perhaps, 
kal yevéown 8. ~The yeréora was a domestic festival 
in honour of the dead (cf. v. 81, éxhy 88 tTvis kanotow 
éyxvrAdowpuer) held on the fifth of Boedromion 
(Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 209 {f.). 

V. 85. K. a&is tor pedo a[ nv] eoptny «f ecprys. 
R. translates, ‘‘ You will then wed her... . the 
one feast following on the other.’”’ But is it likely 
that the jealous woman would allow Gastron to 
marry anyone? ‘Translate, ‘after our cfferings 
to the dead, of course you will have a fine time.” 

Vi. 36-87. EK. 

GAA ourexev a[p los o [mv exmudwv Nay 

Peipeoe 1w Bustpa w| Ta] pourev Kat yAadout 

7a 5 GAA eopTH. 
lt. gives these lines to a de¢An, and says ‘‘ a passage 
which will give trouble.’’ May not the first five 
words be given to Metro, who is just beginning to 
expluin the object of her visit, when Coritto, 
noticing that the maidservant is pricking her cars, 
turns on her, bids her be off (for é«ro05av absolute 
see L. and S.), curses her (ib., for pOefpeate), says 
she is all ears and tongue; but, as for her hands, 
&c., with which she ought to work, they are good 
for nothiug but a holiday ¥ 
F. B. JEVONS. 


Campb ltown: Oct. 10, 1291. 

Mr. Nicholson has laid down one of the prin- 
ciples which must regulate the restoration of the 
text of Hlerondas—that the indications given by 
the papyrus must be closely followed, or at all 
events must be treated with more respect than has 
been shown towards them by Mr. Rutherford. 
There are at least two other principles which it is 
worth while to state explicitly. 

(1) Herondas is not an incorrect or ungraceful 
writer. His Greek is fluent, simple, and idiomatic. 
Inelegant or unusual expressions are not to be 
attributed to him without necessity. 

For instance, in I. 82, 

77, TOAAL, Wide’ Sei~ov ob BapurOcioa, 
is more likely than of o° dpyo%ioav. (I suggest 
Bopui Geiaa, because Mr. Kenyon marks ten letters 
as missing. In this portion of the text the scribe 
writes «, not 1, so that BopurGci7a has ten. But no 
doubt there are other words which would satisfy 
the condition). 

Again, in I. 49, the text rans— 

& cot xp... (ova? FP Env &rayyeiaa 
R. prints xporigeve’. But would Herondas say 








€8nv arayyeiAa: When he meant @8ynv amayyeAovca? 
The missing participle may have been ‘ desiring’’ 
or ‘‘ wishing ’’—perhaps xpyt(vvca. The shortening 
of the 7 is not an insuperable difficulty, or there 
may have been a form xpei(ovea. 

In I, 68 Mr. Kenyon deciphers 


harny yap Mdvdpios karamAales 
For this R. reads rataxdaies. But « is not very 
like +; and the meaning of «ztaxAalw with the 
genitive is apparent from v. 59, dAAd wev KarakAalet, 
and could not mean ‘‘ to deplore Mandris.””  «ata- 
mAdoseis Would be nearer the letters —‘* you scheme 
against Mandris, or weave fictions to his detri- 
went’’—but it is not altogether satisfactory. 

Further, Herondas must be assumed to use 
words in their current and familiar senses. 

In IL. 65. 71a b7ép0up’ 6474 means that the lintel is 
roasted or blackened with fire (compare 1. 35), not 
‘all that lies inside the door is exposed to view.”’ 

In IIL. 30 f., pnow ofa wos8lonor | dys paw eimeiv 9 
6 nathp ava@ywuev means “when we tell him to 
recite a piece or passage, which a small boy may 
be expected to do,’’ not ‘the boy is asked to 
explain the meaning of maidlcxos”’ (R.). 


L. 33—évraié’ Skws vv ee tetpnucvns 707 


means that he dribbles out the words or pims as 
from a leaking pitcher (ddpias or apaxov), so that 
his aged and infirm father is unable to follow. 
Towards the end of the piece hopes seem to be 
expressed that castigation will improve his delivery. 

Perbaps in the last line but one we should read 

ovprod’ 5’ ny xedrTAa, 
‘* pouring out his verses fluently.’’ (Herondas him- 
self would write grea, but there is a good deal of 
Atticisation in the text. otuz0da is, I think, right, 
after the mention of fetters in the preceding line. 
In the last line, read ai wai Oeai.) 

The normal usage of verbs again must be 
assumed, not uses of which there are only a few 
dubious instances. In LV. 44, R. reads 

xapniv’, ob we Ceis ; 
and translates, ‘“‘you snail, how you make my 
blood boil.’? Ido not know whether «dpiivos ever 
meant a snail, but ¢-w is commonly an intransitive 
verb. But did Herondas write (eis at all? The 
text is intelligible—épeiou xopeivey méCov, staring 
with wider aud more vacant eyes than those of 
a crab. 
In IIf. 10-11 R. reads 


«hv Ta Nuridkov Kratow 
> , 
otk by Taxéws Atte thy 7 euhv wolorpyy. 


But A4> is an intransitive verb. L. and 8S. give 
one or two-instances of an acc. following it; but 
it is the xeipas or uévos of the subject of the verb— 
a very different thing from real transitiveness. 

By assigning the words «jv .. . raletpny to the 
boy Kottalos, Mr. Rutherford raises a question 
involving the second principle which I wish to 
formulate. 

(2) The dramatic propriety of what is said must 
always be very caretully considered. Herondas is 
by no means deficient in subtlety of characterisa- 
tion and delicacy of touch, To begin with the 
passage just referred to. The words quoted are 
much more effective as part of Mctrotimé’s speech ; 
and there is the further objection that if «xv ra 
Navvdkov kAa‘ow be given to Kottalos, the words 
must mean ‘‘if I receive such a thrashing as N. 
got,’ which is not what the origin of the phrase 
indicates. Until some explanation or better emen- 
dation of vpn xeira is forthcoming, I take it that 
Metrotime said something like this: 


nov (= kal ov) wey és Oipny porrg 
705 ypauuatlorew kal TpiNnKas H miKp?) 
Toy po Odycite? 


The last day of the month comes, and the fee has 
to be paid before Kottalos has put in an attend- 
ance; and if 1 weep my eyes out, he wont stop 
playing the truant. thy ye wiv malotpny SKoumep 
«.7.A., and he has found the way to the *‘ gambling 
hell,’’ where low characters congregate, naiorpy 
being a place where games are played, not “‘ play ’’ 
or wadid (compare 1. 64). 

Mr. Rutherford has sinned more than once 
against the canon of dramatic poetry in this piece. 
In 1. 34, only the words ”AmoAAov ayped belong to 
Lampriscus ; they are an exclamation of surprise— 
surprise that so much excellent teaching should 





have produced co little result. What follows is 
spoken by Métrotimé. How would Lampri:cus 
know about the grandmother of any one pupil? 
Métrotimé proceeds: oiiro, gnui, x} pmdupn 
TaANGH (?) épec corn.t.A. It is quite true; it is so 
conspicuous that his grandmotner will testify to 
it, little as she knows of letters. Again, in 1. 43, 
kod (=Kal od) téc0s Adyos tvdde belongs also to 
Métrotimé. According to R., Lampriscus makes 
the pointless and inappropriate remark, «od téc0s 
Adyos tobSe (kot Ionic tor mot), Métrotiné says— 
it is one of Herondas’s happy touches—‘‘ And he 
doesn’t matter so much—we should be well rid of 
the little wretch—but when winter comes I have 
to pay for the broken tiles.’’ 

In 59-60 I take Euthias, &c., to be schoolfellows 
of Kottalos, not slaves. In 1. 64 it would be safer 
to assume that «a orep ofde (like your schoolfellows) 
belongs to Lampriscus’s spcech, and to look for 
some adverb descriptive of a game, and to be 
construed with wo/(ew (1. 63) in the letters as7p0B5. 
In 1. 70, xplv xcAn Big seems to be right (reading 
xoAj, a slight change), before I cough or choke 
with anger. R. writes—zpiy xodiv Agta, making 
Lampriscus speak of his own anger as a transitory 
outburst! In the next line, uh pw’ (= wh) ixeredo, 
Adumpioxe is not very difficult. Mpicxe is at least 
unnecessary. Mr. Rutherford would be surprised 
if a pupil, awaiting castigation, addres:ed him as 
‘*Ruther’’ or ‘* Therford’’; and even a Greek 
ypoupariorns, whose social position and dignity 
were not very great, might be supposed to feel 
some astonishment. If it is suggested that Kérridos 
in the next line stands for Ketrados, we should 
have the unusual phenomenon of a boy Francis 
calling himself ‘* Fanny.’’ 

There are several passages in the Mootpomds (I.) 
where dramatic propriety comes into play. In 
1. 7 I fail to see how «kare: tis can be said either by 
the servant or by Métriché. Métriché already 
knows that there is somebody at the door (1. 1). 
The servant says kode (sc. d¢cnova, compare 
V. 56), ‘‘ my mistress is calling.’? Then Métriché's 
voice is heard, ris éotw; but, before Threissa has 
time to answer, Gullis herself presses ferward and 
answers the question (it’s Gullis, dear old Gullis), 
bidding the servant stand aside (otpéyov 11, dudAN— 
the slightly contemptuous and unfamiliar 500A 
belongs to the visitor). 

In 1. 42, we-vos v €A@n belongs to Gullis, whose 
speech is uninterrupted. Métriché does not treat 
the proposal as a practical one, of which the details 
are worth considering. She lets Guilis say her 
say, and then refuses in the strongest terms. In 
ll. 43-47 there is scarcely enough evidence to 
justify a serious attempt at restoration ; but Gullis 
perhaps said something like this : 


keivos Av @A0n, 
otro: 1d mpax Oly unde els dvaathan * 
(not a soul will bring up the past against you) 
méver 8° Liws—d Sema 8 &ypios Xermwy 
tows hv apéAan trovTo—Kovdde eis oldev 
7d méAAov Huw krratos yap avOpa rus 
7UXN TMAaYNTH T *GAAA wh Tis EgTHKE 
obveyyus huéwv (or juiv) 
Mntp* ov8é cfs K.7 Dd. 
(I had arrived at civeyyus before seeing Mr. Nichol- 
neowty notes. It is practically traceable in the 
text. 
L. 87 is probably to be assigned to Gullis. She 
speaks of herself in the third person—7dior’ olvey 
Todds ob wéxwxe. Métriché has more tact than to 
praise her own wine as the best obtainable. 

In 1. 89, MupréAn and the other, whatever her 
name was, are not daughters of Métriché, but 
young women under the control of Gullis (compare 
yuvati tais véuis in 1. 75, tell such tales to your own 
young women). Gullis hopes that they may 
may remain young—i.e., manageable, or, perhaps, 
not insensible to passion while she lives. 

In the ’AoxAnma dariOciou there is a passage 
where Mr. Rutherford has violated three principles 
at once—that of dramatic propriety, normal 
grammar, and unreasonable adherence to the 
tradita scriptura. It is ll. 82-84: 


€umevns ins 
KaAos em ipors Tarade Ke Ties TwVDE 
€a$ OmvinTat TE Kat yYEvns agoov 


Here he reads 


wei tw’ ex Tard 
és, dmvinral re Kal yerii odove, 
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‘* May she not only find a husband, but fill thou 
her with offspring.’”’ Is the subjunctive ever so 
used in Greek? Would not xubat be _repre- 
sented by édmuécOw or dmvicitro? and yery odove 
would most naturally mean ‘inflict upon them 
the ercumbrance of lineage,’ or ‘‘saddle them 
with inconvenient relatives’?! (It is due to Mr. 
Rutherford to say that this unhappy phrase is not 
his own, but suggested to him by a coadjutor). 
But is the text unsatisfactory as it stands? ‘‘ Be 
propitious to them and to their husbands and 
relations,’ «ai ef twes tarde €as’ dxvinral re—not 
an unlikely substantive from édrviw, though it does 
not seem to be otherwise known—xal yev7js duaor, 
near them in race or descent, yéves mpoohxorres. 

I add a few miscellaneous suggestions towards 
the establishment of the text. 


1. 3. tls thy Otpny; (sc. dpéove); éc@de! (come 
in !) 
37. kar’ ody Ahoes yypaca= Ahees obv KaTayn- 
paca K.7.A, 


This is best taken as a question: ‘will you 
then ...?” 


Tn 53 and 56 I should prefer to read 


Gvdpas 5 Mion «.7.A. 
and 
iSdv oe 2065p Ty Kk Mions, 


unless some satisfactory account of Mw can be 
given. This would provide a more illustrious 
career for the redoubtable Gryllos, and it is 
graphically not very difficult. Both quantities, 
Pisa and Pisa, are well known. The following 
words were, perhaps, éxdunve | ta omdrayxy’* pa 
oev K.T.A, 


Be. ta & & yiipas 
cot Ovérw* ered arrnr’ by eepioncer, 
domep (bidurmos ?) dv Sduw nod 5 [BpévOus ?] 
yeaads ; wlvardds eur... . GAN’ Exnr’ GAKis 
Oapoéwy AenAaréoiw’ kv, ei Oars ety. 


onAjjva and AenAaroiu have been suggested to me 
by my friend, Mr. E. J. Palmer. Battaros says: 
Let him thank my old age for his escape. _Ilis 
audacity would have been knocked out of him 
otherwise, which happened to that overbearing 
Philippus in Samos. You smile, Thales? My 
position in society may be a humble one, but in 
the matter of personal courage I should be able 
to despoil a Thales any day. 
He proceeds (1. 79) : 


pas ob pev tows Muprdans* odSty Seu dv. 
€y@ 5€ (wupav ?)—rudra dubs exeiv’ Ekers K.T.A. 


You are in love with Myrtale. Well and good. 
I have an affection for my bread and butter 
(wvpoi, in the sense of ra &Agita, or the money 
which buys them—compare ll. 19-20). Give me 
the one and you shall have the other; or, if your 
passion is so very ardent, purchase her outright, 
and use your own property as you please. 


III. 7. af Sepxddes. How did Mr. Rutherford 
fail to see that aorpdyado was an intrusive “ ad- 
script’’?? The fem. article belongs to the missing 
word, and the line is unmetrical as it stands. 


75. Perhaps 
0bd3' Sxou xapns (or Sxor) 
of utes duolws tov olSnpov tpdyovow 


not even selling him for export to a country where 
the lash is hard enough to bite into steel—not 
even there would there be punishment severe 
enough to keep him straight. 


97. Read ai cai Geal BAroiev 
LV. 86. dxws BéBnxev, how it stands, its attitude. 


None of these readings involves much deviation 
from the text. For instance, Mr. Kenyon’s 
specimen page suffices to show that ras ypa might 
be almost indistinguishable from ta o#a (1. 77), in 
a handwriting not very dissimilar from that of the 
scribe whose copy we have. Itis to be hoped that 
a certain number of conjectures will be either 
decisively confirmed or finally put out of court by 
further examination of the papyrus—examination 
directed upon the particular letters involved. 


W. R. Harvie. 





** MEASURE FOR MEASURE ” (ACT I., SC. I.). 
London : Sept. 17, 1891. 
‘* Of government the properties to unfold, 
Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse, 
Since I am put to know that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you: then no more remains 
But that to your sufficiency as your worth is 


able 

And let them work.”’ 

This passage has always been a stumbling-block 
to editors of Shakspere. Various suggestions 
have been made with a view to removing its 
acknowledged obscurity ; but no proposed read- 
ing has obtained general acceptance. I ven- 
ture to think that the difficulty may be fully 
met by the following slight changes :—(1) After 
‘‘ strength” insert “I.” (2) After ‘‘ remains” 
place a colon. (3) For the succeeding ‘‘ But” 
read ‘* Put.” 

The Duke first avows his inability to in- 
struct Escalus, whose knowledge ‘“‘ exceeds the 
lists of all advice”; but he continues, ‘‘ My 
strength [authority] J can give you, then no 
more remains.” Having knowledge, and in- 
vested with power, nothing more is required 
to constitute him an effective ruler. ‘‘ Put that 
[my deputed authority] to your sufficiency 
[knowledge and ability] as your worth is able 
[as your virtues fit you to do], and let them 
work.” After a few more words he gives 
Escalus his commission. 

Dr. Johnson devotes a long note to this pas- 
sage, and paraphrases it in accordance with 
the meaning which he seeks to give it by some 
verbal changes of no value; while he misses 
the point that Escalus only received power 
with the gift of his commission, and makes the 
Duke say, ‘‘ Your virtue is now invested with 
power equal to your knowledge,” when as yet 
it was not. 

The slight change I propose is consistent with 
the probability that the Duke’s speech would 
express his intention to invest Escalus with 
authority, of which the actual text gives no 
indication. Moreover, if my reading may be 
accepted, it disposes of the rather extravagant 
conjecture of Theobald and Malone: that two 
half-lines are missing after ‘sufficiency ”— 
half-lines which Sir T. Hanmer boldly ven- 
tured to supply ‘‘ex hypothesi.” The peculiar 
expression, ‘‘I am put to know,” has been 
objected to, but parallels the modern expression 
sanctioned by such a master of English as Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘‘To be by way of knowing.” In his 
article on ‘‘ The Black Arts” Mr. Ruskin says, 
“Though I am by way of knowing as much 
geography as most people.” 

8. T. WiHITEFORD. 








GUILLAUME DE DIGULLEVILLE. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Oct. 7, 1891. 
A somewhat lengthy discussion took place in 
the ACADEMY two years ago (March, 1889) 
as to the correct spelling of the name of the 
author of the 7'rvis Pelerinages. In view of 
the recent announcement that an edition of the 
French text of these poems is in preparation 
for the Roxburghe Club, it may be as well to 
point out that M. Gaston Paris (La Littérature 
Francaise au Moyen Age, 2°. éd.; p. 311, 1. 23, 
p. 313, 1. 39, p. 314, 1. 15) has now definitively 
adopted Guillaume de Digulleville as the correct 
form of the name, Digulleville being apparently 
a place in Normandy in the modern Depart- 
ment of Manche. It may be added that this 
articular form of the name was not mentioned 

in the discussion referred to above. 
PAGET TOYNBEE. 








PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 

Louvain: Oct. 10, 1891. 
In his remarkable review of Miss Brane’s 
Life of St. Dominic (ACADEMY, October 10), Mr. 








Arthur Galton says: ‘‘ The difficulty is to 
believe that the same authority should be at 
once semi-barbarous and infallible.” He is in 
the right, and no one will ever contradict him, 
But these words show that the reviewer, like 
many thousands of others, has no true idea of 
Papal Infallibility. This has nothing to do 
with impeccability ; and no Catholic has ever 
believed that the Pope is im ble. Infalli- 
bility is concerned only with the teaching of 
dogmas, and, in this t also, it has very 
narrow limits in the minds of Catholics. It 
consists only in this assumption, ‘‘ that the Pope 
is a true witness of the Christian Faith’’: that 
when, after a long and minute study of the 
matter, and accurate historical researches, he 
declares, in the name of the whole Church, that 
this or that dogma has been always believed by 
Christians, his testimony is assumed to be true 
and free from error. Papal Infallibility is only 
that and nothing more. 
C. DE HARLEz. 








‘“ THE SCAPEGOAT.” 
Hawthorns, near Keswick : Oct. 10, 1891. 
In acknowledging the justice of Mr. Budgett 
Meakin’s criticisms of what is called the local 
colour of The Scapegoat, and in telling you that 
I have asked the printers to correct such of the 
minor errors as relate to the spelling of Moorish 
words and proper names, will you permit me 
to say how much my book owes to the graphic 
and accurate sketches of travel which that 
brilliant young Tangier journalist has contri- 
buted during the past six or seven years to the 
pages of the Times of Morocco ? 
HALL CAINE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 18, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ Brain 
Rust,” by Sir James Crichton-Browne, illustrate1 with 
Drawings and Diagrams. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Africa: its Pust 
and Future,” by Mr. J. Scott Keitie. 
.30 Ethical: ** Luxury and Refinement,” by 
Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Monpay, Oct. 19, 5 p.m. Hellenic: “The Old Hecatom- 
pedon,”’ by Mr. Penrose; “‘ The Vitruvian Account of the 
Greek Stage,” by Mr. Louis Dyer. 

8 p.m. _ Academy: ‘‘The Head and Face,” 
IIIl., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Wepyespay, Oct. 21,8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ The Furamin- 
ifera from the Gault of Folkestone,’”’ by Mr. F. Chapman ; 
‘*New Infusoria from the Freshwaters of the United 
States,” by Dr. A. C. Stokes; ‘* Leach’s Lantern Micro- 
scope,’’ Demonstration, by Messrs. W. J. Chadwick and 
W. Leach. 

Tavrsoay, Oct. 22, 8 pm. Royal Academy: * The Upper 
Extremity,” I., by Prof. W. Anderson, 

Fripay, Oct. 23, 8 p.m. New Sh re: “The Analogues 
of the Story of Marina, and the Origins of the Story of 
Lear,’’ by Mr. P. Z. Round. 








SCIENCE. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE CHALDAEAN EPIC. 


Tzdubar—Nimrod. Eine altbabylonische 
Heldensage. By Alfred Jeremias. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 

Ir was unfortunate for Dr. Jeremias that his 

interesting little book on the Chaldean Epic 

was in type before Mr. Pinches announced 
his discovery of the true name of its hero. 

At the same time, it says but little for the 

critical judgment of the German scholar 

that he should not have accepted the correct 
reading of the name at once, and have seen 
that it represents the Gilgamos of Aelian. 

Dr. Jeremias, indeed, is evidently a philo- 

logist, rather than an historian or a critic. 

In his Appendices on the relation of Istar 

to Semiramis and of Gilgames to Héraklés, 

though his instincts lead him in the right 
direction, he adopts a hesitating tone, which 
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indicates that he is treading on unfamiliar 
ground. The Appendices in question should 
either not have been written or else have 
been worked out in fuller detail. 

The bulk of the book consists of an intro- 
duction to the ancient Chaldean Epic, which 
recounts the Twelve Labours of Gilgames, 
and a translation or paraphrase of its con- 
tents so far as they have been preserved to 
us. The admirable edition of the text by 
Prof. Haupt has been made the basis of the 
new translation. Since the publication of 
George Smith’s Chaldean Genesis in 1875, 
our knowledge of the Assyrian vocabulary 
has made great strides; nevertheless, it is 
striking how little substantial difference 
there is between the latest rendering of the 
Epic and that given for the first time by 
the English Assyriologist, in spite of the 
patronising tone adopted by Dr. Jeremias 
towards the latter. The difference lies in 
the meaning attached to individual words 
rather than in the general sense of the 
passages in which they occur. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Jeremias’s 
work as a translator has been well and 
carefully done, and that everyone who 
wants to see the translation of the Epic 
brought up to the present level of know- 
ledge ought to procure a copy of the book, 
the price of which, moreover, places it 
within the reach of the poorest scholar. 
Let him remember, however, that the title 
of the book has already become obsolete. 
The provisional name of Izdubar applied to 
the hero of the Epic in default of anything 
better has vanished into thin air, and the 
identification with the Biblical Nimrod has 
met with the fate which it deserved. The 
identification, in fact, proved how much the 
Assyriologists had to learn in the way of 
historical and Biblical criticism. 

Dr. Jeremias has added some well-chosen 
illustrations to his work, among which it 
may be noticed that the divine figure falsely 
identified with Merodach by George Smith 
is rightly described by him as a figure of 
Istar. But why does he call Ubara-Tutu, 
the father of the Chaldean Noah, Kidin- 
Marduk, and Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah 
himself, Sit-napishtim? They happen to be 
two of the very few Babylonian names 
whose real pronunciation has been certified 
to us by Greek tradition. It augurs badly 
for the historical sense of the Assyriologists 
if they prefer their own readings to those of 
Béréssos. Nor can Dr. Jeremias be right in 
identifying the ‘“‘twin” mountains of Masu, 
through which the sun passes at rising and 
setting, with the desert plain of Mas in 
Northern Arabia. 

It is the privilege of a reviewer to pick 
out the flaws in the book he criticises, and 
to say but little about the rest of the work. 
In a progressive science like Assyriology 
errors of detail and differences of opinion 
are inevitable, and do not detract from the 
value of a good piece of work. And Dr. 
Jeremias’s book is not only a good piece of 
work, but a useful piece of work as well. 

A. H. Sayce. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CELTIC ETYMOLOGIES IN FICK’S COM- 
PARATIVE DICTIONARY, VOL. I. 
Alum Bay, Isle of Wight: Sept. 7, 1891. 

The first volume of the new edition of Dr. 
Fick’s Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages contains a large number 
of Celtic etymologies ; and the reviews of that 
volume by Prof. Sayce in the ACADEMY for 
September 5, 1891, and by Prof. Victor Henry 
in the Revue Critique for August 17, 1891, are 
so worded as to convey the impression that all 
or some of these etymologies are due to me. 
I wish to state distinctly that this is not the 
case. My share of the new edition—the | ort- 
schatz der Keltischen Spracheinheit—is confined 
to the second volume, and the MS. is still in 
the hands of the translator, Prof. Bezzenberger, 
by whom alone it has been utilised.* 

My object in making this statement is partly 
to disclaim the credit of many excellent com- 
binations which are Dr. Fick’s, not mine, and 
partly to relieve myself from responsibility for 
some etymologies which seem to me erroneous. 
Such are the following : 

P, 3,1. 24, The Ir. ind, inn ‘end,’ Old-Welsh 
hin, may be cognate with Goth. andeis, but 
cannot come from *dntos, which would yield ¢¢ 
in Irish. 

P. 17, 1. 2, p. 167, 1. 28, and p. 352, 1. 21, in 
Old-Ir. om ‘‘raw,” which Dr. Fick writes 
ém, and compares with aués, Skr. dma, the o is 
short. 

P. 21, 1. 23, camb. pdp “‘ jeder.” Read paup. 

P. 35, 1. 28, p. 403, 1. 32, the Old-Ir. gloss 
ad-gaur **I address,” ‘‘I entreat,” should be 
connected with yipus, and not with dyopa, Kc. 
Dr. Fick was misled by the lemma convenio, 
which here means “I accost,’’ not ‘‘ I assemble.” 

P. 43, 1. 32, for cedidit, read cecidit. Here 
and elsewhere I correct an obvious misprint. 

P, 46, 1. 19, ‘‘altirisch cu cun m. Hund” 
should be ci, m. gen. con. 

P. 47, last line, p. 427, 1. 22, Clotri (=O.H.G. 
Hloderich) is Cymric, not Irish. 

P. 49, 1. 9, p. 420, 1. 10. As kv becomes p in 
Gaulish, the Gaulish vindo-s ‘‘ white,” cannot 
possibly be connected with Skr. yevind or 
Goth. hveit-s. Rather compare (with Kluge) 
Goth. vintrus, Eng.- winter, as the white season. 

P. 49, penult. line, the Old-Ir. togu ‘‘eligo,” 
is from ‘‘ to-gus0é,”’ not ‘* to-gusu.”’ 

P. 50, 1. 12, ro-genair shouid be ro-géxair = 
*pro-geyn-. 

P, 53, ll. 9, 10, p. 433, 1. 4 from bottom, 
dele *‘ ghai, Kymr. gwaew, Corn. gew.” 

P. 53, 1. 18, p. 434, 1. 31, dele “‘ altir. gaim.” 

P. 53, 1. 22, for gaim, cambr. gaem, read 
gem, gam. 

P. 70, 1. 23, dan Gabe, Talent. Read dén. 

P. 71, 1. 6, p. 460, 1. 4. As d is the Old-Ir. 
consonant which corresponds with Latin d, the 
Old-Ir. tenge ‘‘ tongue,” can have nothing to 
do with Latin dingua, later lingua. It may 
perhaps be connected with Latin ta-n-go. 

P. 80, 1. 6, p. 474, penult. line, Ir. cdica, 
“fifty,” now cacya, is not from cédic-ca(t), but 
from *cdcecont-, a primeval Celtic gongekount. 
See Richard Schmidt in Brugmann and Streit- 
berg’s Jndogermanische Forschungen, i. 45. 

P. 87, 1. 30, p. 487, 1. 31, for ambactes, read 
ambactos. 

P. 90, 1. 20, The Ir. co-beden, ‘* conjugation ” 
(from *con-vednd), and co-bodlas (not ‘“ con- 
bodlas”’!), ‘‘communion,” belong to the root 
2. vedh (p. 125), not to y bhendh. 

P. 92, 1. 29, for Kym. bothar, bozar, read 
Kymr. byddar. 

P. 98, 1. 8, p. 502, last line, for neart read 
nert. 


P. 99, 1. 35, p. 505, 1 11, “‘irisch inga 





* See his paper, entitled ‘‘ Die indogermanischen 
gutturalreihen ’’ (Bezz. Beitr., xvi. 236, note 3). 





Nagel.” The Old-Ir. form is ingen. See Ascoli, 
Glossarium palaeo-hibernicum, p. ]xxxvii. 

P. 102, 1. 24, “‘irisch min exilis.”” Ir. min is 
exilis, and belongs to minus, p. 509; Ir. min 
(= W. mwyn) is mollis, tener, tenellus. 

P. 112, 1. 1, “‘cambr. iew jung.” Jew is the 
comparative of iewanc, and means ‘‘ younger.” 

P. 112, 1. 10, p. 521, 1. 25, for altir. iodhna 
read altir. idna. 

P. 116, IL. 8, 12, for altirisch ruadh read altir. 
ruad. 

P. 119, 1, 29. The assumed development of ¢ 
from j (y) is impossible in Tish, and also (I 
venture to say) in Greek. 

P. 126, 1. 9, p. 308, 1. 2, p. 544, 1. 12, “altir. 
finnaim ich finde.” So, also, Windisch. But 
Jinnaim (= W. gwn) means “I know.” 

P. 128, 1. 5. Here Ir. faith ‘‘ prophet,” is 
put doubtfully with Skr. vatdémi, Gr. aic@éo8a, 
But faith (with Latin vdtes) rather belongs to 
the West-European group represented by Goth. 
vids, N.H.G. Wuth, Old-Norse 65r. See Kluge, 
s.v. Wut. See, also, Dr. Fick himself at 
p. 542. 

P. 144, 1. 19. Here “‘ altir. tain Diebstahl ”’ is 
referred to the root std ‘‘ bergen, stehlen.”’ The 
word meant is tdin ‘‘ a driving,” from *lo-ayni, 
root ag, whence djami, &yw, ayo. See azo, p. 2. 

P, 217, 1. 14, ‘ altir. gen Mund.” The word 
meant is gin, which comes from *genu = y¢vus, 
just as bir ‘‘ spit,” i many,” mid ‘‘ mead,” 
and smir ‘‘ marrow,” come respectively from 
*beru (=Latin verw), *(p)elu (=Goth. filu), *medu 
(= Gr. wé6v), and *smeru = 0O.H.G. sméro, now 
Schmeer. 

P. 218, 1. 8, for “ altir. gaim” read altcymr. 
gaem. 

P. 254, 1. 9, ‘ir. una reinigen.”” The word 
meant is #na‘, which has lost initial p, and is 
cognate with Latin parus, &e. 

P. 260, 1. 24, p. 486, last line, p. 487, 1. 2, 
** altir. /in voll” is compared with Skr. prdnd. 
The word meant is én = W. /luwn. 

P, 296, 1. 1, ‘‘altir. /éic sinere.”’ 
‘* sine,” Sg. 222, 4. 

P. 304, 1. 10, for adhaerco read adhaereo. 

P. 330, 1. 2, ‘‘altir. s#th fetus.” Read suth, 
which is cognate with vids, su, just as sith 
‘‘rainy weather,” is cognate with i'w, /s/. 

P. 349, 1. 4, ‘“‘altirisch aual, pl. aualen 
Apfel.” This should be ‘‘ Mittelkymrisch aual, 
pl. aualeu,”’ now a/fal, pl. afalau. 

P. 350, 1. 25. Here the Old-Ir. “‘ dm Schaar ”’ 
is compared with Latin aymen. Butin the only 
MS. in which a subst. dm has been found it 
always means ‘‘hand.” See Ascoli, @lossarium 
palaco-hibernicum, p. xl. No reliance can, of 
course, be placed on O’Reilly’s ‘‘ am s. a people, 
go dm sea-faring people.” 

P. 353, 1. 26, should be cancelled. To com- 
pare the Gaulish prefix ande- and the Old-Ir. 
ind- with Gr. avi, Latin ante is to break one of 
the best established phonetic laws. The Irish 
cognate of ante is étan ‘‘ forehead.” 

P. 360, last line. The ‘ britisch ep’ horse, 
is found only in derivatives, such as Welsh 
ebawtl * colt,” Corn. ebol, ebel. 

P. 362, 1. 18, for omn read omun. 

P. 364, 1. 6, for altir. (iom)raim read altir. 
(imm)raimm ; and for im-rad “‘ sie umruderten” 
read imraset (rectius immriset), L.U. 26*, 6. 

P. 364, 1. 28, for heirpp read heirp. 

P. 365, 1. 14, for elerhe read elerhe (rectius 
elerch). 

P. 369, 1. 23, for com-arpi Miterbe read com- 
arbe Erbe, Nachfolger. In Wb. 19, c. 20, 
comarpi renders the ‘“‘heredes” of the text 
(Ep. ad Galatas, iii. 29). 

P. 372, 1. 24. As ail “rock” is a stem ink 
(or ¢?), for aljaka read aljak (or aljaq ’). 

P. 378, 1. 4 from bottom, /or ci-c, pa-p read 
ca-ch, pau-p. 

P. 394, 1. 10, for prenn read prenu. , 

P, 403, 1. 4, dele “altir. gen. gridin,” which 
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seems a loan-word, connected with Eng. gri/in, 
Germ. greif. 

P. 405, 1. 23, for blacht read blicht. The 
Trish blicht (from *mleg-ti) and mlacht ‘‘ milk,” 
here connected with yAdyos and Jac, really 
belong to 4-néAya, mulgeo, &e., p. 517. 

P. 408, 1. 28. If the nasal in yyyel, gingrire, 
is radical, the Ir. givgrann ‘ barnacle-goose,” 
cannot be connected. 

P. 412, 1. 27, dele “altir. gé¢d Gans (aus 
gend- ?).”. From yend ouly genn could come. 

P, 415, 1. 6, for ro-gad read ro-gid. 

P. 418, 1. 24, for ad-grennim read in-grennim. 

P. 422, 1. 4. The “ gallisch Centrénes ” is here 
connected with «évrpor, But the true reading 
seems Ceutrones. See Gliick, Der deutsche Name 
Brachio, Miinchen, 1864, p. 13. 

P. 425, 1. 4, ‘‘altir. cobh.”’ Read cob. 

P, 428, 1. 14, “‘irisch cun hoch.’’ Perhaps 
Ir. cov, in names like Con-chobur, Con-gus, is 
meant, or Welsh cyn-, posttonic -cwn. 

P. 434, 1. 2, fur “ altir. goss Gans” read altir. 
géis Schwan. 

P. 444, 1. 6. The Old-TIr. torbe ‘* gain, profit,” 
now tarbha, is here connected with Goth. thaur- 
ban. But the aspiration of the ) shows that 
this is impossible. Z'urbe seems = to-ro-be, as 
forbe “perfecting, completion,” now /orla, is 


= for-be. 
P. 444, 1. 33. The Old-Ir. tol ‘‘ desire,” seems 
from *to-léd, root lé, p. 5389. It cannot, at all 


events, be connected with Latin tol/o or Goth. 
thulan. 

P. 445, 1. 31. The Old-Ir. tir is a stem in s, 
not in /. 

P. 446, 1. 23. The Irish stem fiprat- ‘a 
well,” is here equated with Latin Tiburt-. 
But tiprat- comes from to-aith-bhurant- (com- 
pare the cognate verb do-eprannat affluant), 
and is cognate with Goth. brunna, Gr. ppéap. 

P. 451, 1. 9. The stem of Ir. dém (cognate 
with diju0s, Dor. dauos) is damd, not ddmo. 

P. 454, 1. 28, for altir. dearna Hand read 
altir. derna Handfliche. 

P. 455, 1. 6. The Gaulish druida is here, as 
usual, connected with Spis. This seems mere 
volksetymologie. Connect it rather with the 
Pruss. druwi-s, “ belief,’ the Goth. triggvs, the 
Germ. trev, and compare for the meaving sooth- 
sayer, Wahr-sager. 

P. 456, 1, 28. Here the Old-Ir. di/qud ** re- 
missio,’’ is connected with ééArxos, indulyeo, &e. 
But it is the verbal noun of do-/ugim, and 
stands for dé-logetu. 

P. 457, 1. 5 from bottom, p. 458, 1. 7. The d 
of the Irish proclitic prep. do is a ¢ which has 
been modialised owing to the absence of 
accent. Jo (from to-) cannot therefore be con- 
nected with the -5e in oix4y-5e, the -do in en-do, 
&e. Unless Goth. du stands for *thu, I know 
of no cognate. 

P. 462, 1. 6. Dele “ gialisch dag, brit. day, 
dager,” which are modern loans from English. 

P. 473, penult. line, dele cambr. edil, &e. 
The dd in the modern eiddil proves that it 
cannot possibly be cognate with Latin petilus. 

P. 485, 1. 15, for unad read tmad. 

P, 499, 1], 21, 30, for ni read ni. 

P, 502, ll. 6, 7. Old-Ir. nem ‘‘ heaven,” and 
Corn. xef cannot be connected with réqos, 
nabhas, as the Breton env proves that the Old- 
Celtic form was nemos, not nebos. 

P. 506, 1. 19, for ambe- read ambi-. 

P. 507, 1. 16, for more read mori. 

P. 514, 1. 18, for mébol read mebol. 

P. 522, last line, for jag read jagi. 

P. 532, 1, 22. Here Dr. Fick, following Cur- 
tius, connects the Old-Ir. at-luchur “I say,” with 
Latin Joguor, Gr. Adoxw, &e. The Mid.-Ir. to- 


thluigim shows that the root of atluchur begins 
with ¢, and that ad-t/uchur is the right spelling. 
Whether Latin /oguor stands for *tloquor (as 
litus for *tlatus = rAnrés), and, if so, whether 
the Old-Slav. tiki ‘ erklirmg, iibersetzung,” 
or the Lith, tudkas “‘interpr_ ar,” is cognat: 
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must leave philologists to decide. If tloquor is 
the prehistoric form, loguor cannot be cognate 
with Aduxw, 

P. 536, 1. 8. The Old-Ir. lige is a stem in io, 
not in s. 

P. 529, 1. 4. Lutetia. Is not this a scribe’s 
error for Lucetia? The forms in the MSS. of 
Ptolemy and Strabo begin with Aovxo-, 

P. 557, 1. 13, for saileach read gen. sailech. 

P, 559, 1. 8, for sucknam read sucnam. But 
the only quotable Old-Welsh form of this verb 
is the compound dissuncnetic (gl. exhausta). 

P. 578, 1]. 26, for chwegrwyn read chwegrwn. 

I trust that some good Iranian scholar will 
do for the Zend comparisons what I have here 
tried to do for the Celtic. Dr. Fick loves his 
science too well to be offended by honest criti- 
cism; and his book is so useful, and, on the 
whole, so excellent, that it is the duty of every 
specialist to help in making it as perfect as 
possible. WHITLEY STOKEs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Percivar & Co. will issue shortly 
a work by Dr. G. Thin on Leprosy, dealing 
with its history, geographical distribution, 
symptoms, course, pathology, and treatment, 
and with the legislative enactments which have 
been put in force in different countries where 
the disease has prevailed. 





FINE ART. 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Edited by W. Smith, W. Wayte, and 
G. E. Marindin. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. In 2 vols. (Murray.) 

Tere are few subjects upon which the 

modern reader of ancient texts is more 

liable to be puzzled than upon the processes 
of antiquity—the processes of art, manu- 
facture, or occasional works. There are 
many descriptions extant of the way in 
which things were done, but they are not 
clear to us. Sometimes the cause of this is 
with ourselves. What does an ordinary 

scholar know of weaving, or of making a 

road? Few readers have near them an 

institute like the Pitt-Rivers collection at 

Oxford, in which the simpler and older 

methods of weaving or spinning or the like 

may be studied. Sometimes the process to 
be described was unfamiliar to the writer 
himself. Not all authors had built their 
own bridges, like Caesar, or actually seen 
the laying-out of a camp, like Polybius. 
Sometimes, again, no doubt, the writer left 
out many little touches, as too well known 
or too trivial, and we suffer from their sup- 
pression. Pliny, for instance, leaves many 
matters only half described. But with this 
obscurity the editors and writers of the new 

Dictionary of Antiquities have set them- 

selves to cope; and their descriptions of 

work, careful, but not over-technical, should 
be of the greatest service. (By an unhappy 
oversight, however, the two bridges of 

Xerxes are run into one by the author of 

the article ‘‘ Pons.’’) 

Not only in this department, however, is 
the new edition fuller and clearer than the 
old. The increase in bulk, giving about 
eight hundred pages more, is easily under- 
stood when we see how the old articles have 
been remodelled, rewritten, or enlarged, 
according to need, and lavishly illustrated. 
So many new topics have claimed a place, 
so many old ones have grown in importance 








and demand more space, that we are sur- 
prised not to find the complete work even 
bigger than it is. Ancient art, for instance, 
now calls for lengthy articles on gems, on 
painting, on architecture, on sculpture, and 
needs many illustrations to bring out its 
points. The article on ‘“ Terra-cottas” (by 
Mr. A. 8. Murray) is full and well up-to. 
date, but it seems oddly named among a 
series of articles bearing classical titles. 
The illustrations of the article on “ Statuaria 
Ars” (by Mr. E. A. Gardner) are not all 
equally good. The face is a not unimport- 
ant part of statuary; yet here we find that 
the faces of the later statues or reliefs are 
made to look tame and spiritless, while the 
stony smile of the archaic ones is not very 
wel] caught. Indeed, we think that some 
of the pictures throughout the work are 
hardly worthy of their place. There is one 
which should never have been inserted at 
all, and those on p. 597 of vol. i. and p. 566 
of vol. ii. are total failures. Some of the 
others, perhaps, suffer from not being 
printed on better paper. There are, of 
course, many good ones, and many which (as 
those on hairdressing, ‘* Coma ’’) will, with 
all their plainness, be found very he!pful. 
But, soeilinn generally, the designs aro 
less happy than the diagrams, some of 
which are wonderfully clear—e.g., that of 
the various optical corrections used in the 
Parthenon (‘ Templum’”’). 

It is impossible to turn over the pages of 
these volumes, however cursorily, without 
seeing how enormously the knowledge of 
antiquity has been extended since the time 
of the first and second editions (1842, 1848; 
earlier than the completion of Grote’s 
History). As Dr. Smith says, the last forty 
years ‘‘have been a period of quite excep- 
tional activity both in classical research and 
exploration”; and the views held on many 
of the subjects treated ‘‘ have been greatly 
altered by newly discovered inscriptions, by 
additions to museums, and by the labours 
of recent scholarship bestowed upon such 
collections.” It is the inscriptions chiefly 
which have increased our knowledge of con- 
stitutional antiquities. On this and on 
other sides the editors have aimed at com- 
pleteness in their list of subjects, and we do 
not suppose that they are far from having 
attained it; the only topic on which we 
have consulted the index in vain is that of 
the winds. It wasnatural tothink that Boreas 
had as much claim to insertion as Boites. 
We have read with particular interest the 
articles on ‘ Exercitus” (by Mr. Purser), 
** Fictile”” (Mr. Cecil Smith), ‘ Princeps ” 
(Prof. Pelham), ‘‘ Vas” (Mr. Tubbs), and 
“Via” (Mr. Perry). That on “ Agricul- 
tura” (by Prof. Wilkins), though rather 
dry, shows that it was possible to add some- 
thing both new and true to Prof. W. 
Ramsay’s original excellent article. But 
for the moment, at least, nothing will be 
consulted more often or more eagerly than 
the analysis at the end of vol. ii. of what 
the new ‘A@nvaiwv woXirea has to tell us on 
various subjects treated of earlier in the 
Dictionary. It was published too late to be 
used by the writers of the articles, but by a 
happy thought it has been thus turned to 
account by Dr. Hager, Mr. Wayte, and Mr, 
Marindin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MENTION OF AN IONIAN GREEK IN THE 
TABLETS OF TEL EL-AMARNA. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 10, 1891. 

There seems to be no end to the surprises 
which the Tel el-Amarna tablets have in store 
for us. I have just found in one of them 
(Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Samm- 
lungen, ii., No. 42, 1. 16) the mention of an 
‘“‘Tonian” who was connected in some way 
with ‘the country of Tyre.” The passage is 
as follows: 


‘‘ amil Yivdna ana mat Zuri ina-lugi ina yume sdmani 
abes ipsu anni ina-su yiqabu wmnatu sarute ina pani 
savri.”” 

“The Lonian marched (:) against the country of 
Tyre; doing this deed in it for eight days, he 
speaks seditious words before the king.”’ 


Unfortunately I do not know the signification 
of the word ina-lugi. The name of the 
‘‘Tonian”’ is identical with the Biblical Javan, 
since the Hebrew syllable yav would necessarily 
be represented in Assyrian by yiv. 

A. H. Sayce. 








“THE STORY OF THE SEKITI.” 
London : Sept. 30, 1891. 

Have you space to note a little discovery which 
shows in what unexpected fashion additions 
may be made to the fragmentary records of 
Egypt? 

Mr. Percy E. Newberry (who is now 
devoting himself to the Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt), while turning over a box-full of 
fragments of papyri in the great collection 
belonging to Mr. Tyssen-Amherst at Didling- 
ton, Norfolk, observed among them a number 
of small pieces with writing in the ancient style 
of the Middle Kingdom c. B.c. 2500. Some of 
these he strongly suspected to be from the Story 
of the Sekhti, the main part of which is con- 
tained in two copies at Berlin. Mr. Newberry 
carefully traced them all, and I have since 
examined these tracings with him. Not 
only portions of the commencement of the 
Story of the Sekhti, but also a few small 
chips from the beginning of Sanehat are 
among them, together with others that 
I could not immediately identify. There 
can be no doubt but that these fragments are 
the ‘“‘rubbish” of the great papyri purchased 
by Lepsius in London about 1840. Such 
rubbish is very precious. The beginning of 
the Story of Sanehat is missing from the Berlin 
Papyrus, but most fortunately Prof. Maspero 
discovered some years ago a very late and 
corrupt copy of it in a tomb at Thebes. The 
Amherst fragments, of a few words each, are 
enough to prove the genuine antiquity of the 
text as well as the corruptness of the copy. 

Mr. Newberry very kindly promised me all his 
copies ; and I hope to publish them, along with 
a still more important fragment from the 
British Museum collection, in the December 
number of the Proceedinys of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. 

F. L. Gririri. 








THE AMORITES AND HEBREWS IN EARLY 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 
Weston-super-Mare : Oct. 10, 1891. 

Prof. Sayce’s letter in the AcADEMY of 
October 3 (p. 291) raises several curious 
questions, on which allow me to make a few 
notes, 

1. It has seemed to me that the name 
Miamortha or Mabortha applied to Shekem con- 
tained Martu, and showed its identity with 
Brathu, and indicated that the name had 
travelled southwards like Usu. 











2. ‘The land of the Amorites,’’ as shown in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, corresponds with 
the information to be drawn from the Old 
Testament, and from Egyptian records, which 
also concurrently show us an Amorite and 
Hittite offset of very early date in the South, 
naturally to be connected with the Hyksds 
domination in Egypt and settlement of Zoan. 

3. I have long ago conjectured and noted 
that the bow-bearing Sati of the Egyptian 
monuments might be the Suti of whom 
Friedrich Delitsch writes in Jl'o lay das 
Paradies ? but the data seemed to put them off 
in too remote a region. Now, however, that 
difficulty is removed. In an Egyptian relief, 
Set, Sut, Sutekh, the great god of Hyksés and 
Hittites, is teaching Thothmes III. to use the 
bow. Had this name any original connexion 
with Situ, Siti’ (Woodeut, Wilkinson ed. 
Birch. III. 137.) 

4. Khubur = “2. I have noticed in Rey’s 
Map of Syria Kheber-keui to the north of the 
plain of Saruj (Serug), and identified it as a 
probable memorial of the patriarchal Eber, 929, 
on the ground of equivalence which Prof. Sayce 
mentions (Life and Times of Joseph, p. 12), 
and earlier, but I forget where. I see it was in 
MS. notes on the name Khibur in the list of 
Rameses III. at Medinet Habu, which had 
been taken for Hebron. I suggested Khabir, 
or Kheber-Keui between Urfah and Birejik, or 
Tel Hibr, near Kinnesrin (Sachau, 113). 
Possibly all of these may be involved in reality. 
Lenormant (Les Origines de U Histoire, iii. 59), 
on Balaam’s prophecy, Numb. xxiv. 24 (‘vex 
Eber”’) points out that this refers to the "Eber 
han-nahar (Jos. xxiv. 2, 3, 14,15; 2 Sam. x. 
16; 1 Chron. xix. 16; 1 Reg. [III. Reg. in 
Vulg.]). Jerome translates ‘‘ vastabuntque 
Hebracos.”’ Lenormant says ‘‘ not the Hebrews, 
but,” what we have quoted. But Prof. Sayce 
makes us look deeper ; and the very learned and 
sagacious D. H. Haigh here, as in other points, 
proved more right than could twenty years ago 
have been believed in identifying the Khubur 
with the Biblical Eber. Ihave often pondered 
on this ancient list (Ilo /ay, &e., p. 101) and 
this Khabur, with the same designation as 
Amaunus, and next toit. The next name (also 
a place for cedars) is Khasur (Khashur). Now 
there is a Tel Khazar in the mountain country 
north-west of Birejik, and very near the east 
bank of the Euphrates, marked in Rey’s map. 
These things, with the very early date of the 
name, chime remarkably with the name ‘Eber 
in the patriarchal list in Gen. x. Any light on 
the Amorite language will be welcome. 

HrEnry GreorGE Tomkrys. 


P.S.—It is avery curious thing that as Khashir 
occurs next to Khabir (both as cedar-moun- 
tains) in the old geographical list to which 
Prof. Sayce refers, so do the equivalent names 
come together in the list of Rameses III. at 
Medinet Habi—viz., Az-r and Khibur. 

I wish to add to my remarks on Suti and 
Sati, that a proper name of a man Suti (A. V. 
Sotai) occurs in Ezra ii. 55: Neh. vii. 57, 
among the Nethinim. Perhaps it is an ethnic 
name. I have before conjectured that it came 
from the god Sut, or Sutekb, like Seti in 
Egypt. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mrs, ANNA LEA MeErnitr has added a leaflet 
to the re-issue of The Life and Literary Remains 
of her late husbaud, Henry Merritt, which 
Mr. Quaritch has now in hand. The purpose 
of the new leaflet is to take notice of some not 
very serious and certainly not ill-intended 
reflections which have quite recently been cast 
both upon Mrs. Merritt’s book and upon the 
subject of it. It is the subject that Mrs. 
Merritt is naturally especially concerned to 





defend from even the slightest aspersions upon 
his character. Without proposing to become 
embroiled with anybody upon the matter, and 
without pronouncing upon the question in any 
detail, we may yet say that we think Mrs. 
Merritt—whose regrets for one mistake of her 
own are ample and sufficient—has succeeded in 
her aim, while she will find that the many who 
have cherished an affectionate regard for her 
late husband feel no cause whatever to with- 
draw from his memory any part of their esteem. 


Messrs. Perctvan & Co., have ready for 
early publication Zhe Art Teaching of John 
Ruskin, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. This 
volume is offered as a contribtion to the better 
understanding of Mr. Ruskin’s work, by doing 
for his complex and multitudinous writings 
what other disciples have done for other masters 
—systematising where he scorns system, con- 
densing into curt abstract what he has detailed 
in charming redundance of diction and illus- 
tration, collecting and comparing his scattered 
utterances on the various branches of his wide- 
spread subject, &c. 


THE committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund will shortly issue a special extra Report, 
entitled 7'he Season’s work at Ahnas and Beni 
Hasan, with illustrations. 


Messrs. WILLIAM HopGE & Co., of Glasgow, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, announce as on the point of publica- 
tion a booklet entitled Per Lineam Valli: a 
New Argument, from the pen of Mr. George 
Neilson, author of ‘‘ Trial by Combat.” It is 
a thorough-going criticism of the received 
doctrine of the original purpose and essential 
meaning of the Vallum of Hadrian’s Wall. 
Overlooked data and new arguments have led 
to conclusions materially at variance with those 
sanctioned by the weighty name of Dr. Bruce, 


Tue Christmas number of the Art Journal, 
known as the ‘‘ Art Annual,” will this year be 
devoted to an illustrated account of the life and 
work of Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., special per- 
mission having been obtained to reproduce all 
the artist’s principal pictures. Etchings have 
been prepared of ‘‘Circe” and ‘The Last 
Spoonful,” and the well-known ‘ Persepolis” 
has lent itself to an excellent representation by 
photogravure. Among the illustrations in the 
text will be found ‘ Danicl,’”’ ‘‘The Herd of 
Swine,” ‘‘ Vae Victis,” ‘“‘ Treasure Trove,” &c., 
In addition to representations of finished 
pictures, the work will also contain several 
charcoal drawings of anima!s. The textis from 
the penof Mr. Walter Armstrong. 


Tue first exhibition to open this scason, apart 
from those of the photographers, will be a col- 
lection of modern British water-colours, at the 
Japanese Gallery, in New Bond-strect. 


On Wednesday next, October 21, the cor- 
poration of Derby will hold a special meeting, 
in honour of Mr. Felix Joseph, who recently 
gave to the art gallery of that town his unique 
collection of Old Crown Derby. In recognition 
of that gift he will then be presented with an 
album, illuminated with views of the county, 
&c., similar to that which the Queen accepted 
the other day, and also with some examples of 
modern Derby china, specially made for the 
purpose. 

Tux first general mecting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will take place 
on Monday next, October 19, at 22 Albemarle- 
street, at 5 p.m. Prof. Jebb will preside; and 


the following papers will be read: ‘‘ The Old 
Hecatompedon,” by Mr. Penrose; and ‘‘ The 
Vitruvian Account of the Greek Stage,” by 
Mr. Louis Dyer. 


By the death of Bosboom, the Dutch water- 
colour painter—which occurred quite lately— 
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we lose one of the most individual and re- 
strained, one of the most exquisite and reticent, 
artists of our period. Bosboom was an old 
man, if to be only a few years past seventy is 
indeed nowadays to be old. He had produced 
much, and over a long period ; and, though he 
had never been exactly popular, he had long 
ago gained the suffrages of the instructed 
critic—a being quite other, be it observed, than 
the merely gushing advocate of one particular 
method in painting. Bosboom had nothing 
less than a genius for dealing with church 
interiors ; and he proved this not so much by an 
elaborate treatment of their architectural fea- 
tures as by :n admirable warmth and breadth, 
a singular sensitiveness to the refinements of 
shadow and light. Looking at a drawing of 
his is to enter the church he has depicted—the 
sober place with the great spaces, the plain 
columns, the dark Dutch wooden pulpit. His 
was the peculiar gift of transporting you, with 
a curious simplicity and economy of means, to 
the sober scene to which his art invariably 
addressed itself. 

M. Munxkaczy has taken up his residence in 
Budapest, in order to paint a great picture 
which is to adorn the great hall of the new 
Parliament-house, now in course of erection. 
The painter is to receive 220,000H. for this 
work, which will represent the Magyars 
taking possession of Hungary. 


THE STAGE. 
Mr. FRevERICK WEDMORE writes : 

‘* Tad I come back to town early enough, I should 
very likely have had something more to say by this 
time of the performance of that translation of Zola’s, 
““Thértse Raquin,’’ which, in accordance with a 
hope expressed in the AcApemy on the occasion of 
his unhappy experiment with Ibsen, Mr. Grein, of 
the Independent Theatre, produced the other night. 
**Ghosts’’ has its strong points. It suggests here 
and there thoughts that may give us pause; but 
it is quite impossible on the stage: as a spectacle, 
it is admittedly loathsome. Zola, on the other 
hand, though in all conscience as bold or bolder 
than the Norseman, has not exchanged serious art 
for cheap physiology. Hence one is in a position 
to congratulate all those concerned in the venture 
upon the circumstance that ‘* Thérése Raquin”’ 
will enjoy not only the single performance, but at 
allevents some brief run, at the Royalty Theatre.”’ 


MUSIC. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL, 
Tue performance of the ‘ Messiah” on 
Thursday morning attracted a large audience, 
and the choir sang with great energy. Miss 
Macintyre was unable to appear as announced, 
and her place was creditably taken by Miss 
Anna Williams. The other vocalists were Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr, 
Brereton. Mr. Stockley, the well-known 
chorus master, to whose efforts so much of the 
fine singing of the choir during the week is due, 
conducted. Inthe evening a long miscellaneous 
programme was given, the most important 
items being Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens,” part of Act III., of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” 
with Messrs. Lloyd and Henschel, and Dr. 
Joachim’s ‘* Hungarian” Concerto, of which 
the composer gave a masterly interpretation. 
The enthusiastic reception given to Dr. Parry 
and to his fine composition deserves special 
mention. 

On Friday morning Dr. Antonin Dvorik’s 
**Requiem”’ Mass was produced, and great 
was the curiosity to hear the composer’s new 
work. In the opening ‘‘ Requiem aeternam,” 
a short but characteristic phrase is given out, 





which afterwards plays so important a part 
that it may be looked upon as the germ from 
whick much of the music is evolved. The first 
number is slow and solemn, and full of admir- 
able contrasts. A mournful chant-like entry 
of the voices with low tones and sombre colour- 
ing is followed by majestic phrases for the 
‘ Te decet hymnus” lines. The working up 
just before the coda is another point worthy of 
mention. As the voices close with their 
‘* Christe eleison,’’ loud chords are heard in 
the orchestra; these are not heard again until 
the second part of the work, and then we find 
them associated with the words ‘‘ Rex gloriae.”’ 
This in itself may not be remarkable, but it is 
interesting to see how the composer has sought 
to give point and meaning to his music; and 
this is only one of many passages which might 
be given by way of illustration. In No. 2 the 
device of repeating a passage a semitone 
higher is not new, but still it is effective. Of 
the wonderful ‘‘ Dies Irae”’ chorus it is diffi- 
cult to say anything which will give an idea of 
its overwhelming effect. The massive theme 
for the voices seems to crush the listener with its 
weight, the panic-stricken ejaculations inter- 
woven with it are startling in their reality, and 
the stillness which precedes the sounding of 
the last trump inspires terror. But what ren- 
ders the picture still more vivid is the wild 
weird orchestral accompaniment; a restless 


| figure runs through it, and the colouring could 


scarcely have been surpassed by Berlioz, that 
great master of instrumentation. It is some- 
times said that certain subjects are not suitable 
for musical representation ; but it only needs a 
man of genius, and then the greater the diffi- 
culties against which he has to contend, the 
more do they seem to enable him to develop his 
powers, 

The “ Quid sum miser” section has points of 
interest, but is not specially striking. The fol- 
lowing Quartet ‘“‘ Recordare Jesu pie” attracts 
by its quaint and beautiful themes, its delicate 
harmonisation, and its simplicity of structure. 
The ‘‘ Confutatis Maledictis ” and the ‘‘ Lacry- 
mosa”’ are in their way effective; but somehow 
or other, the earlier part of the work seems to 
have absorbed the better share of the composer’s 
inspiration. 

Part II. opens with an offertory. The 
** Domine Jesu Christe” phrase is original and 
striking, and the chant-like utterances of the 
chorus against the so/i voices produce excellent 
contrast. A pause on the dominant leads to a 
fugue. ‘Quam olim Abrahae,” a clever, lively 
piece of writing. There is no special contra- 
puntal display, but an attempt is made 
to modernise an old art-form of which Bach, 
long ago, exhausted the possibilities. The 
‘“‘Hostia,” its many quaint touches not- 
withstanding, seems to drag somewhat; 
the peculiar bass against the opening theme 
is, however, one particularly characteristic 
of Dvorak. The “Sanctus” is again an 
exceedingly fine movement. The opening bass 
solo phrase has dignity, and the few quiet 
accompaniment chords, as if merely to support 
the voice, add to its impressiveness. A few 
alto voices take up the strain, which now 
forms the bass to a harmonised passage for 
wood-wind solo; and chorus thus alternate, 
until a grand tutti ‘‘ Sanctus’ phrase is 
reached. The principal theme serves for an 
energetic ‘‘ Hosanna ”’ section, and then, after 
a sudden modulation from the key of B flat to 
that of B major, the ‘‘ Benedictus ” is sung by 
soli voices, while an accompaniment in soft 
tones works out the ‘‘ Sanctus” theme, which 
recalls Wagner, not only in its method, but even 
in some of its strains. Later on, when the 
chorus joins in, the ‘‘ Requiem” theme is a 
prominent feature; after a bold modulation 
back to B flat, a short and brilliant coda brings 
the movement to a close. The ‘‘ Pie Jesu,” for 











soli and chorus, has rather an artificial char- 
acter; a peculiar harmonic progression smells 
of the lamp, and it is certainly not grateful to 
the singers. The concluding ‘ Agnus Dei” is 
full of fine effects, though there are moments 
in it when the interest flags. 

It is difficult after a single hearing to sum up 
a work of this kind, and yet first impressions 
are not without use. It is now nearly ten 
years since the composer’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
was first produced in London, and one 
is almost instinctively led to form a comparison. 
Setting aside for a moment the ‘ Dies Irae,’’ I 
cannot see any marked advance in the 
** Requiem ” over the earlier work. But there 
seems to me one point of difference which 
renders comparison somewhat unfair. The 
‘“‘Stabat Mater,” though breathing a true 
religious spirit, appeared to be a work written 
to appeal to musicians; the ‘‘ Requiem” 
strikes one as music written for a sacred ser- 
vice, and to be performed in some stately 
cathedral. And if this really be so, then the 
very passages where the musical interest tends 
to flag would enable the sympathetic listener to 
reflect on the sacred words, be impressed by the 
solemn scene, and thus receive the work in its 
true light. 

The solo singers were Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Iver McKay 
and Watkin Miils. The composer conducted 
his own work, but there was a general feeling 
that it would have received fuller justice had 
Dr. Richter wielded the baton. Dr. Dvorak 
received an ovation at the close of the per- 
formance. 

The Festival concluded in the evening with a 
brilliant rendering of Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Faust.” Dr. 
Richter has now for the third time proved 
himself an admirable conductor, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the pains which he 
took at the rehearsals to ensure success. Mr. 
C. W. Perkins deserves a word of mention for 
his efficient services at the organ during the 
week. The total receipts show a large increase 
over those of 1888, 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


HERR DAvip Porrer, a ’cello player of con- 
siderable renown, appeared at the first Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concert (October 10), and 
performed with marked skill a Concerto and 
some Solos of his own composition. The 
programme included Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, splendidly played by the band under 
Mr. Manns’s direction. There was a very large 
audience. 

Max Brvcn’s new Violin Concerto in D 
minor No. 3 (Op. 58), was performed for the 
first time in England by Mr. Hans Wessely at 
the South-place Popular Concert on Sunday 
evening. It isa clever and showy work. Some 
of the themes remind one of Brahms, while 
much of the passage-writing recalls Mendels- 
sohn. The Adagio is extremely graceful. Mr. 
Wessely, who gave an excellent rendering of 
the work, had only a pianoforte accompaniment, 
but one prepared by the composer. 
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WAVERLEY 


With all Scorr’s latest Introductions and OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; 


~I 


DE QUINCEY’S 


Edited by Professor MASSON. 


. Price £1 1s. 


. Price £1 17s. 


. Price £2 8s. Twetve Votume Eprrion, 


. Price £2 10s. 


. Price £3 3s. 


. Price £4 4s. Crnrenary Eprrtton, with 


. Price £6. 


NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Notes. 


COMPLETE SETS: 


Srxrenny Epirion in 4 
vols., 8vo, half-French morocco. 


Pocket Epirton, Illus- 
trated with 125 Wood Engravings, 
in 25 vols., 12mo, cloth. The same 
in limp Cape morocco, price £3 3s. 


printed from the plates of the Cente- 
nary Edition, Illustrated with Steel 
Frontispieces and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


Two Suritrme Eprrion, 
printed from the plates of the Cente- 
nary Edition, Illustrated with Frontis- 
pieces and Vignettes. 25 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


Hatr-Crown Eprrion, 
printed from the plates of the Cente- 
nary Edition. Illustrated with Steel 
Frontispieces and Vignettes. 25 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
The same may be had in half-ruby 
Persian calf, or in half-blue morocco. 


| FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. 
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COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, &c. A Manual of 
Practical Law. By WYNDHAM ANSTIS BEWES, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 5s, 


or, the ‘Rew of Hebrew 
Religion from the Year 800 3.c. By Dr. ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D. Demy 


8vo, cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 











“Science in Plain Language” Series, 
By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 








PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. Farrer, Author of 


" mamandh Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 





THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. A Sketch of it its » tes. New 
and Revised Edition, with Notes and Index. By the Rev. P. M‘ADAM MUIR. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 3s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL THEORY. By Dr. Alex. Scott, 


M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 





Price ds. 





THE POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER SCOTT, ‘Bart, 


New 2s. 6d. Edition. To be completed in 2 vols. Illustrated with Frontispieces and 
Vignettes. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each ; or half-bound, 3s, 6d. each. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott. New Popular 


Edition. With Introductory Vignettes and Special Glossaries. In 25 vols. Now 
ready, Vols. 1 to 12. Price 6d. each ; or 1s. each in cloth. 





Additional Notes, Illustrated with | 
158 Steel Plates, in 25 vols. Crown | | 
8vo, cloth. The same may be had in 

half calf. | 


Roxburcue Epirion, Llus- | 
trated with 1,600 Woodcuts ‘and 96 | 
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THE LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. With numerous 
Illustrations by Birket Foster and Sir John Gilbert. With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, ‘1891. By Prof, 


Sir G. G. STOKES, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. A Manual of 


Practical Law. By FRANK TILLYARD, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
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Edition. ‘By Prof. J. WELLHAUSEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 
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By PERCY F. WHEELER, B.C.L. Crown Svo, cloth. 
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W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 


A WEEK’S TRAMP in DICKENS-LAND. 


Together with Personal Reminiscences of the ‘Inimitable Boz” therein collected. By 
W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert 
Railton, and others. Demy Svo. [ Shortly. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the 


YEARS 1879 to 188%. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. Second Volume. With numerous 
Full-page Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by 
Profeuer KEANE. Demy 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 


most ancient book in the world. _ For the exclusive use of the Initiates. An Absolute 
Key to Occult Science. By PAPUS. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By H. H. STATHAM. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


PROFESSOR J. LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION, its NATURE, its 


EVIDENCES, and its RELATION to RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professor 
JOSEPH LE CONTE. &econd and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. [This day. 





A. A. ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 
A ROMANCE of N’SHABE: being a 
Record of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By A. A. ANDERSON, 


Author of “‘ Twenty-tive Years in a Waggon,” and A. WALL. 
Irving Montague. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


With Illustrations by 
[ Now ready. 





CHARLES DIXON. 


THE BIRDS of our RAMBLES: a Com- 


panion for the Country. By CILARLES DIXON, Author of “ Annals of Bird Life,” 





“Idle Hours with Nature,” &c., &e. With Dlustrations by A. T. ELWES. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [ This day. 


- MASPERO. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and | 


ASSYRIA, From the French of G. MASPERO. With 183 Illustrations. Crown Svo. | 
[Newt week. 
| 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” 


RECIPES, Containing many oll Cape, Tndian, and Malay Dishes and Preserves ; 
Interleaved 


of 


anda 


Collection of Hume Remedies in Case of Sickness. By H. J. DUCKITT. 
with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown S8vo, 4s, 64. [Now vealy. 
MARY A. DICKENS. 
CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. By 
MARY A. DICKENS, 3 vols. [ This day, 
A. P. SINNETT. 


A New 


[This diy. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. 


Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Syo, 3s. 


Now ready, crown S8vo, 23. 6d. 


FRESH LIGHT on the DYNAMIC 


ACTION, and PONDEROSITY of MATTER. By “WATERDALE.” A System of 
Dynamics based on the Inertia of the Etherial Fluid, being identical with that of other 
matter, evelving therefrom its automatic cause of gravity. 

VANCHESTER COURIER. —* An excellent text-l aah for students, written in a very lucid 


and masterly style. The writer deals with the constitution of the etherial fluid, primary cause 
of gravity, transpdacement, specific ponderosities of clementary atoms, «c.’ 


OBSERVER.—“ The volume will hardly fail to interest all who are conversant with the 
prevailing methods of dealing with scientitic subjects.’ 
GLASGOW MERALD.—* In these days it is somewhat unusual to find a scientific book 


written by an anonymous author, and in this case the nature of the subject andthe method of 
treatment only whet one *s curiosity all the more to know who the writer is......To thus sum- 
murily knoc k away the bases — which some of the most universally ackaow ledge il beliefs of 
the physic ul scientists are founded by a clever process of reasoning, which seek also to build up 
new ideas, is a proceeding daring and audacivus, and it rernains to be seen whether the views 
advanced will meet with ac ceptance.” 


Loxpon: CHAPMAN 


& HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 
SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With 1 18 Il Illustrations by Fred Barnard. _ Medium 8vo, 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Titusteations, demy Ore, 10s. each; or Sets, £15, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Tiustzations, post Sv0, 83. each; or Sets, £12. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 30 vols., large crown 8v0, £6; eugene volumes, 4s. each. 


THE ‘‘ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 


In crown Svo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 16s. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


In 32 vols., small feap. Svo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each. 
’Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations repr oduced from the Originals. 


THE CROWN EDITION. 
Complete in 17 vols., with the Original Tlustrations, crown Svo, 5s. each. 
THE L LIFE will be added to this Edition next month. 








“THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 
An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and Illustrations ; 
in 17 vols., comny Sv te 8s. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £7 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy Svo, cloth, £15 3s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols., small crown 8vo, 37s. 2 se eparate vols., 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The 6s. Edition is still to be had. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS will be added to the editions in October, 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS VITTORIA. 
EVAN ITARRINGTON. ‘RHODA FLEMING. 








Is. each. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD | poyre —— ease 
¥EVEREL. BEAUCHAME S CAREER. 

THE ADVENTURES of HARRY | THE EGOdST. 
RICHMOND. THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT: 


SANDRA BELLONI. and FARINA. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS. Seventh 


Thousand. Demy 8Svo, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. With a 


Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone’s ‘Dawn of Creation” and Drummond's 
* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” Eleventh Thousand. Demy &vo, 3s. 64. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Fifth Thousand. 


8v 0, 3s. - 6d. 


W. Ss. LILLY'S WORKS. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Demy 


8vo, 12s. 


CHAPTERS on EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an Intro- 


ductory Dialogue on the Fallesephy of History. 2 vols., Gumy Svo, 21s. 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. 


_aatn. pase f Ove, 12s. 


& HALL, LIMITED. 


Demy 


Second 
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